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Art. I. — 1. Storia degli Jlntichi Popoli Italiani. Di 
Giuseppe Micali. 3 torn. 8vo. 
2. Monumenti per servire alia Storia degli Antichi Popoli 
Italiani, raccolti, esposti e publicati da Giuseppe Mi- 
cali. 1 torn. fol. Firenze : Tipografia all' Insegna di 
Dante. (Molini.) 1832. 

Giuseppe Micali was born, and received the first rudi- 
ments of his education, in Leghorn. He gave early proofs 
of that decided taste for antiquities and historical research, 
which was to win him so honorable a station among the 
writers of his age. Placed by the possession of an ample 
hereditary fortune beyond the reach of those cares, which so 
often chill the ambition and check the efforts of the young 
student, he was enabled to devote himself entirely to the 
cultivation of his mind and the prosecution of his favorite 
inquiries. After having laid the foundation of his education 
by an accurate study of classical literature, he directed his 
attention to that species of cultivation, which can only be 
acquired by an extensive and practical acquaintance with the 
world. With this view he visited different parts of Europe, 
and was gladly received into the society of many of the men 
of letters, who formed the brightest ornament of the last cen- 
tury. Among those, with whom he lived upon terms of the 
closest intimacy, were several of the distinguished members of 
the literary circle of Frederic the Second, and particularly the 
well-known Abbe Denina, with whom he formed a friendship 
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2 Micali on the Jlncient Italians. [Jan. 

that was dissolved only by death. We have before us, at this 
moment, several letters addressed to our author by Denina, 
in the last years of his life, which contain the warmest ex- 
pressions of personal regard, and of the high expectations 
which he had formed of the promise of his young friend. 
Micali resided also in Paris from 1796 to 1799, and was an 
eyewitness of the fall of the Directory, and of the first bril- 
liant steps of Napoleon. 

But no part of his early studies was so advantageous to 
him, as the long series of diligent researches, which he carried 
on upon the site of the principal cities of Ancient Italy ; fre- 
quently directing in person the excavation's from which his 
materials were to be derived, and pursuing with his own 
eyes the numerous topographical investigations, the neglect 
of which had hitherto formed one of the chief obstacles to a 
satisfactory history of that remote period. An attentive study 
of numismatics strengthened and confirmed the views, which 
these preparatory researches had suggested ; and, when he 
first put his hand to the composition of his history of " Italy 
.before the Roman Conquest," there was hardly a spot of the 
peninsula which he had not visited, or an important monu- 
ment which he had not examined. 

This work was published in Florence, in 1810, in four 
volumes octavo, together with a folio " Atlas," containing 
sixty plates, illustrative of the manners and customs of the 
ancient Italians, Its object was as important as its plan was 
new. Ancient Italy had till then been the subject of puerile 
fables, or of researches purely antiquarian. Micali was the 
first who ventured to engage in the bold and hazardous task 
of separating the false from the true, in the fragments which 
have come down to us of the old writers, and of restoring 
the history of this primitive civilization, by drawing from its 
numerous monuments their varied and enigmatic records. 
His work was divided into two parts. The first is devoted 
to a descriptive examination of the original divisions and of 
the primitive inhabitants of the country. The second is a 
narrative of their revolutions and of the various incidents of 
their history. 

The " History of Italy before the Roman Conquest," 
preceded the Roman History of Niebuhr, and, if We may be 
allowed to judge by the rank which these two celebrated 
works seem now to have permanently taken, has survived it. 
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Niebuhr himself, who had attacked many of the positions of 
Micali in his first edition (1811), retracted his accusations in 
the last. 

A second edition, with additions and corrections, was 
published in Florence in 1822 ; and four others have sub- 
sequently appeared in different parts of Italy. A French 
translation was published in Paris, but shamefully disfigured 
by the ignorance and the prepossessions of the translator. 

These studies seem naturally to have led our author to the 
examination of another part of his national history hardly less 
obscure, and assuredly no less interesting, than that which he 
had treated with such marked success. This was the history 
of the " Commerce of the Maritime Republics of Italy." 
He had long been engaged in collecting materials for this 
work, when his attention was called back to his original 
theme, by the discoveries which were making in nearly all 
those parts of Italy, which had been distinguished as the seats 
of her earliest civilization. A new and strong light was thus 
thrown upon many questions, which at the beginning of his 
investigation had been purely conjectural ; and he had the 
rare satisfaction to find, that the views, which he had adopted 
upon the authority of his first observations, were fully con- 
firmed by all his subsequent discoveries. It is to this that 
we are indebted for the work, which forms more immediately 
the subject of the present paper, and of which we shall now 
proceed to give a full and minute analysis, taking, at the 
same time, the liberty to interweave such illustrations and 
observations of our own, as seem naturally to arise from, or 
be required by, the facts that we are called upon to relate. 

1. The question concerning the name and origin of the 
first inhabitants of Italy has long been agitated in vain. The 
progress of geographical discovery has shown, that man may 
exist in almost any part of the globe. But he has always been 
found in a state of union. Origin everywhere escapes our 
researches. It is obvious, however, that the human race must 
have been most readily propagated in those regions, where 
the means of subsistence are most abundant and most easily 
obtained. The only course, that can afford a reasonable 
gratification to our curiosity, is, to ascertain, as nearly as we 
can, the condition of the people whom we find in possession 
of a country, without troubling ourselves about the fruitless 
inquiry, as to whence they came. 
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The physical revolutions of Italy, of which so many and 
such positive proofs still remain, must, for at least a consid- 
erable space after its first settlement, have confined its inhab- 
itants to the higher regions. But the frequently renewed 
experience of modern times shows how insufficient the ter- 
rors of nature are, to drive man from the spot which he has 
once made his home. Even here we witness a new triumph 
of human power ; for man daily accomplishes what nature 
cannot, and strikes those with dread, to whom earthquakes 
and volcanoes had spoken in vain. 

The natural fertility of Italy has been the subject of poeti- 
cal rapture and rhetorical declamation from all antiquity. * 
The fables which represent man as springing from the soil, 
and from the trunks of trees, can but allude to the impenetra- 
ble antiquity of the human race in these happy regions. The 
tradition of an original and distinct race of native Italians 
was preserved in the historic ages ; and the Aborigines men- 
tioned by the Romans are the same, whom the Greeks found 
assembled in tribes, and whom they qualified, according to the 
invariable custom of that ingenious but vain people, by the con- 
temptuous denomination of barbarians. From these, as from 
one common stock, sprang the people, who, under various 
names, occupied the chief portion of the Italian peninsula. 

Their mode of life, like that of all men in this first epoch, 
we would say of aggregation rather than of society, was 
regulated by their physical wants and by the roughness of 
their manners. Acorns and roots, the spontaneous products 
of the soil, together with the game of their forests, supplied 
their daily food. Society has few charms for those who 
have never tasted its artificial pleasures ; and it was only by 
the slow and natural progression from their first wild life to 
the more regular occupation of pasturage, that they were led 
to agriculture, the first decisive step in civilization. But 
even this step has seldom, if ever, been taken without some 
unusual external impulse. The fables of Janus and of Sat- 
urn, that golden age, so often and so sweetly sung, and 
which, from its unlikeness to any thing that we have ever 
seen, seems rather as a fiction than a reality, allude to this 
change, and probably indicate, at the same time, the sacerdo- 

* The magnificent description of Virgil in the second Georgic, and that 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the first book of his Roman Antiquities, 
are the finest, but unfortunately too long to be introduced here. 
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tal influence by which it was accomplished. The traces of 
a distinct class of priests, whose origin, although probably 
Egyptian, is rendered obscure by the same necessity which 
compelled them to clothe all their doctrines in the mystic 
veil of symbols and fables, are too evident to admit of any 
doubt. We shall have occasion to show in the sequel, how 
long this class preserved its separate station, and how far its 
power, though modified and restricted, continued to extend. 

2. The first inhabitants of Italy dwelt among the moun- 
tains and highlands, while the low grounds were as yet unfit 
to receive or to nourish a permanent population. Descend- 
ing from thence, as a scarcity of food or the increase of their 
numbers required, they began to divide themselves into 
separate tribes, whose members were bound together by 
those fragile ties, which can alone be formed in these early 
periods of society. The natural divisions of a country inter- 
sected in every direction by rivers and by mountains soon 
drew those artificial boundary lines between tribes of the 
same race, of which the influence has been so striking in 
every age of Italian history. The old writers have, fortu- 
nately for us, preserved the memory of a singular custom, by 
which the foundation of a large proportion of these new colo- 
nies was regulated. 

Before the practice of tillage had become sufficiently gen- 
eral to place them beyond the reach of those casualties, by 
which a people, half nomad and half agricultural, is so often 
exposed to extreme want, the Italians were taught to propi- 
tiate the deity, whose wrath had been manifested in the 
failure of their harvests, by sacrificing to him all the produc- 
tions of the following spring. The young of their flocks and 
of their herds, and even their own offspring, were mingled 
together in this bloody atonement. But, as an advancing 
civilization began to gain upon their manners and their feelings, 
this dreadful rite was softened, and the products of the sacred 
spring, instead of being offered in sacrifice to the deity, were 
set apart for a particular service, which was supposed to have 
the same effect in appeasing or in averting his wrath. When 
the children born during the consecrated year had attained 
to the age of manhood, they set forth under the guidance of 
chosen members of the priesthood in quest of new habita- 
tions. The favor of the deity attended them ; and wherever, 
erecting their altars, they took possession of the soil, the 
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original inhabitants gladly united with those, on whom the 
seal of the Divinity had been so strikingly set. There also 
the same observances were held sacred ; and these children 
of the primitive family became the fathers of new and con- 
stantly multiplying colonies. It was thus, according to Pliny,* 
that the Piceni descended from the Sabines ; and the Sam- 
Bites, originating in the same way, gave rise themselves to 
the Lucani.f 

The course pursued by the Italians, in the resistance which 
they opposed to the first invaders of their territory, indicates 
a certain degree of advancement in civil discipline. They 
had made some important steps towards social life. They 
lived in villages and in cots, as is still practised in Switzer- 
land, and in many parts of Europe. These, according as 
they were more or less favored by their natural situation, 
grew and became large towns. This was especially the case 
in the vicinity of the larger water-courses. According to 
iElian, J there were eleven hundred and ninety-seven of these 
places, which, by a use of the word which our language will 
hardly admit of, he calls cities. This progress was nowhere 
more sensible than in those tracts which border on the Medi- 
terranean. 

3. Unfortunately for early Italian history, nearly all the 
information, that we possess eoncerning it, has been derived 
from Greek historians and antiquaries, whose authority has 
been called in question by the more judicious portion even of 
their own countrymen. They were followed by the Latins, 
who, in so many parts of their literature, were little else than 
close imitators of the Greeks. It was by means of their 
setdements in southern Italy, that the attention of the Greeks 
was first directed to this subject ; and various were the opin- 
ions which they hazarded concerning the origin of the people, 
whom they found in possession of the soil. Nearly all of 
them, however, concurred in claiming for themselves the 
glory of having been the first to occupy it ; and the heroes of 
the Trojan war were hardly more celebrated for their military 
exploits, than for their supposed colonization of the chief 
places of the Italian peninsula. Some few of the Romans 
ventured to throw doubts upon this tradition ; nor were there 

* III. 5. t Strab, V. p. 158, Ed. Casaub. 1587. 

J Var. Hist. IX. 16, 
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historians wanting among the Greeks themselves, who were 
willing to confess its improbability. But antiquity had hal- 
lowed it. The people had seized upon it with that avidity, 
with which national and personal vanity grasps at whatever 
can serve to ennoble the obscure period of origin ; and the 
fables of iEneas, of Hercules, and of an innumerable host 
of other chieftains-, whose real history is no less uncertain 
than theirs, became' inextricably mingled with the first epochs 
of Roman and of Italian history. 

Yet a surer source was open to the Romans. When their 
great historians wrote, the original languages of the country 
were still spoken ; and contained, as one of the most valuable 
portions of their literature, the annals and records of all their 
principal cities. In the times of Varro, the Etruscan annals, 
written in the eighth century of the nation, a period which, 
according to the most approved computation, corresponds to 
the close of the fourth century of Rome, were still in exist- 
ence. The principal public acts and events, together with the 
names of the magistrates of each year, were carefully recorded 
in the pontifical annals. The memory of treaties, and of all 
other occurrences of more than usual importance, was preserv- 
ed by inscriptions in bronze or on stone. Here then was the 
true fount- of Italian history. But the Romans, eontent with 
the glory of their conquest, and pleased with the ingenious 
flattery of the Greeks, asked for nothing beyond those gor- 
geous fictions, which seemed to add new splendor to their 
triumph. The loss of these documents sets an impassable 
barrier to modern research upon several curious questions. 
But the monuments which still remain, and a critical exami- 
nation of the most judicious among the ancients, have in a 
measure supplied this deficiency, and enabled our author to 
place these obscure epochs of his national history upoa a 
more durable foundation, and one more accordant with the 
principles of enlightened criticism. 

4. The territories, comprised under the name of ancient 
Italy, varied at different periods, with the progress of discov- 
ery, and with the changes incidental upon conquest. Its 
primitive name was Saturnia, so called from Saturn, whom 
the natives revered as the founder of their civil institutions. 

" Salve magna parens frugura, Saturnia tellus ! " 

The Greeks, referring to its geographical- position, called 
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it Hesperia, for the same reasons which led them, as their 
acquaintance with the Mediterranean and with the Atlantic 
became more accurate, to apply this name to Spain and to the 
Fortunate Islands. 

" Est locos, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt, 
Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glebas ; 
(Enotrii coluere viri : nunc fama, minores 
Italiam dixisse, ducis de nomine, gentem." 

As their intercourse with the different parts of the country 
gave them a more precise idea of the extent and of the vari- 
eties of its population, they began to use the names of the 
tribes with which they had communication ; and it is thus 
that we find Jlusonia, (Enotria, Ombrica, and other denom- 
inations properly belonging to individual tribes, applied to the 
whole nation. 

The name Italy was, at first, confined to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, below the gulfs of St. Euphemia 
and of Squillace. From thence it gradually spread north- 
ward ; and, in the time of Polybius, was already applied to 
the whole country, from the Sicilian sea to the Alps. It 
was used in this extensive sense during the social war ; and 
the inscription Vitelliu, which we read on the money of that 
period, gives the common, and probably also the original 
Oscan form of it. 

Etymologists have, with their usual subtilty, offered vari- 
ous explanations of these names. Italy, from its resemblance 
in sound to a word of the Greek language, was said to allude 
to the herds of oxen with which the whole country was filled. 
CEnotria signified the land of wine. Nor is it improbable, 
that the same usage, which has obtained among modern trav- 
ellers, of designating particular countries by names indicative 
of their distinguishing characteristics, may have led to a more 
ready adoption by the Greeks of these words, which sounded 
to them so much like expressive terms of their own tongue. 
But we may safely venture to reject the genealogical origin, 
with which these, and various other denominations applied 
to particular parts of the country, were adorned by Grecian 
and Roman vanity. 

Jlusonia was, properly speaking, a large portion of lower 
Italy, inclusive of Campania. The same tract was subse- 
quently called Opicia. A considerable part of central Italy 
was known to the Greeks as Tyrrhenia, without their having 
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any very accurate idea of its extent, or of its boundaries. 
But Italy became, by degrees, the common name ; and, al- 
though it did not always include Cisalpine Gaul, was generally 
applied to the whole peninsula. 

5. Proceeding now to examine more in detail the situa- 
tion of the various districts of ancient Italy, the first people 
who demand our attention, are the Siculi or Siceli. The 
origin of this, as of all the other tribes of the country, has 
been variously accounted for. But the most reasonable 
theory makes them a branch of the Aurunci, who were imme- 
diate descendants of the great Oscan family. They were the 
first who ventured to come down from their native mountains 
into that district around the Tiber, which is still known as 
the Roman Campagna, or " Agro Romano." Their posses- 
sions reached as far as the base of the Apennines, in the 
direction of Faleria and Fescinnia. 

The repeated attacks of the Umbri and other Aboriginals, 
with whom, according to Dionysius, the Pelasgi were asso- 
ciated in arms, gradually drove the Siculi from their original 
dwellings to the southern parts of the peninsula ; and, unable 
to make firm the hold, which they had gained at their onset, 
upon these new territories, they were finally constrained to 
abandon the mainland and take refuge in Sicily. Here they, 
in turn, became conquerors, chased the Sicani from the east- 
ern coast, established their own seats in the spots which were 
thus left vacant, and eventually reduced the whole island 
under their power. This event is placed by some writers 
eighty years before the Trojan war ; by others, two hundred 
after it. The certainty of it, however, is in no way affected 
by the difficulty of fixing its precise date. The memory of 
the Siculi was preserved in central Italy long after their ex- 
pulsion ; and in Sicily itself the Opician language continued 
to be spoken in the last days of the kingdom of Syracuse. 

The TJmbri also were mountaineers of Oscan origin. The 
extent of their early possessions is difficult to determine 
with accuracy ; but the concurrent testimony of the ancients 
proves, that they occupied large tracts on both sides of the 
Apennines. A valley in the centre of the lofty chain of 
Gargano bears, even to this day, the name of " Vale of the 
Umbri." Perugia was founded by one of their tribes ; and 
Ameria, another of their cities, was built, according to the 
elder Cato, as early as 381 years before Rome. 

vol. xlviii. — no. 102. 2 
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This was the people by whom the Siculi were driven from 
their possessions in central Italy ; and the Sabines, though a 
warlike and hardy race, suffered severely from their hostile 
excursions. But when at length their encroachments had 
brought them into immediate contact with the Etruscans, they 
were met by a people who were every way able to cope even 
with their renowned bravery. The long struggle, that en- 
sued, terminated to the disadvantage of the former, who were 
henceforth compelled to set bounds to their ambition, and 
contract their dominions within narrower limits. Thus the 
Umbria best known in ancient geography extends from the 
eastern side of the Apennines beyond the Utente, near to 
the Po, and has for its natural boundaries on the west and 
the north the course of the Tiber and of the Nera. After 
their subjection by the Etruscans, all feelings of national ani- 
mosity seem to have subsided, and the two tribes continued 
thenceforth to live in a state of union, which originated in 
political dependence, and was strengthened by a community 
of religious rites and of civil institutions. 

6. History hardly presents an obscurer and more em- 
barrassing question, than that of the Pelasgi-Tyrrheni. Their 
navigations have been described by the ancients, with the 
minuteness of history, but with all the coloring of fable. Nor 
do historians agree in the accounts which they have given of 
the origin and migrations of this people ; some representing 
them in one light, others in another. The moderns also, 
with all their learning and research, have gone little further 
than to form what must at the best be considered as unten- 
able, though ingenious hypotheses. 

Enough, however, may be gathered with certainty from 
what has hitherto been written upon this subject, to show 
that a people bearing the name of Pelasgi made their ap- 
pearance in Europe at an early period of ancient history ; 
that they bore some part in the revolutions of the peninsula ; 
that they acquired here the additional appellation of Tyrrheni ; 
and that their wanderings to and fro, in Asia and in Europe, 
have a close connexion with many of the events of that ob- 
scure age of tradition and of fable. Thus much may be relied 
on ; and the absolute failure of every attempt at minuter de- 
tail should convince us of the folly of wasting in idle con- 
jectures the time, which may, with sp much more advantage, 
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be given to the study of points, that admit of clear and satis- 
factory illustration. 

7. Such a one may be found in the history of the 
Etruscans. The works of Claudius,* of Dionysius, of Aris- 
totle, and, in short, of all the writers by whom the events of 
Etruscan history, and the peculiarities of their manners and 
customs, had been minutely described, are lost ; but the 
numerous monuments which are brought to light from day to 
day, and those fragments of the ancients which have survived 
the general wreck of their works, afford an accurate, if not 
always a complete, guide to the critical historian. 

The express testimony of Dionysius should satisfy us, that 
the Etruscans were of the primitive Italian stock. The in- 
congruous systems, by which a Lydian and a Pelasgic origin 
have in turns been attributed to them, should alone be suffi- 
cient to convince us of the futility of these disputes, even 
were there any thing in the language, the manners, or the 
usages of the Etruscans to give color to such a theory. 
They were originally called Raseni by the natives ; Tyrrheni, 
or Tyrscni, by the Greeks ; Tusci, or Etrusci, by the Ro- 
mans. During the first centuries of Rome, and after the 
subjection of the Umbri, the state of central Etruria was 
bounded by the following natural lines. 

(1.) The summit of the winding chain of the Apennines, 
from the sources of the Serchio to those of the Tiber. 

(2.) The Tiber, from its rise to the sea. 

(3.) The coast, from the mouth of the Tiber to that of 
the Arno. 

The early attention which this people paid to agriculture 
and to commerce, together with their courage and their skill 
in the use of arms, put their power upon a strong and durable 
foundation. In their wars with the Umbri, which are placed 
about five hundred years before the building of Rome, they 
were probably assisted by the Pelasgi. Previous to this 
epoch also, they had extended their possessions beyond the 
Apennines, into what is now called the Bolognese and Ferra- 
rese. They spread thence over the adjacent plains between 
the Apennines and the Alps. The state of the soil, still 

* The Emperor Claudius, we are sorry to say, was as good a scholar as 
he was foolish and impotent for an emperor. Besides various other works, 
he wrote a history of the Etruscans, in Greek. 
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covered with water, either stagnant or flowing with too rapid 
and uncertain a current to admit of its being rendered subser- 
vient to the ordinary purposes of commercial communication, 
opposed an insuperable barrier to their progress on the side 
of the Veneti ; and they seein not to have passed the Trebbia 
in the opposite direction, But all the remaining tracts be- 
twixt the Po and the Alps were occupied by strong and 
active colonies, which copied closely the laws and the insti- 
tutions of the mother country. Of the twelve great cities 
which stood at the head of this new alliance, we know the 
names of but four ; Adria, which lent its name to the Adrn 
atic sea, and which, although originally built on a gulf, 
near the lower branch of the Adige, is now somewhat more 
than fifteen miles from the coast ; Mantua ; Felsina, now call- 
ed Bologna; and Melpo. 

Like the citizens of the parent state, they early directed 
their attention to agriculture and those arts which are most 
conducive to civilization. The country, constantly exposed 
to inundations and cut up by marshes and lagoons, could 
only be won to use by the slow process of draining ; nor 
could this have been accomplished without a considerable 
progress in hydraulics and in the sciences on which it depends. 
They cultivated also those arts for which central Etruria 
was so renowned ; and inscriptions, bronzes, and painted 
vases have been found, in great abundance, in almost every 
part of their territories. But in the second century of 
Rome, the great Gallic invasion, which so long separated 
these regions from the rest of Italy, overthrew this flourish- 
ing colony, and put an effectual stop to the progress of civ- 
ilization in the north of the peninsula. Those of the inhab- 
itants, who escaped from the sword of the barbarians, were 
driven for shelter to the mountains and the strong fastnesses 
of Rezia. Proofs of their residence there have been dis- 
covered in monuments brought to light in our own times, 

By a series of wars and of conquests, which it would be 
not only useless but impossible to describe in detail, the con- 
federation of central Etruria extended its power likewise in 
the south of Italy. The war with the Latins terminated 
jn a firm friendship, and in the adoption by the latter of many 
Etruscan rites and ceremonies. The Volsci were subdued, 
and the conquerors gradually advanced as far as the Garigli- 
ano. The inviting aspect of the fertile tract, which lies be- 
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yond this river, allured them into Campania ; and here also 
they formed a settlement by means of twelve colonies, and 
according to the prevailing custom of their country. The 
Silaro was its southern boundary ; Vulturnum, subsequently 
called Capua, Nola, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Marcina, 
were among its principal cities. The original Oscan inhab- 
itants became mingled with their conquerors, and continued 
to form a large proportion of the population. The Umbri 
were allies or auxiliaries of the Etruscans in this conquest ; 
nor is it impossible that some Pelasgi may have accompa- 
nied them. But the theories which represent the Tyrrhenic 
confederation of Campania as a settlement of the Pelasgi, 
and that of northern Italy as founded by a people from still 
further north, are contradicted by the concurrent testimony 
of all antiquity, as well as by the constant analogy of monu- 
ments and of usages. 

The most important possessions of the Etruscans were 
those which lay along the shore of the upper and of the 
lower seas, or, in other words, of the Adriatic and of the 
Tyrrhene. The tracts which bordered on the former, were 
within the territories which they had wrested from the 
Umbri. The latter were won by conquest from the Liguri 
Appuani, and included the districts of the Magra and of the 
Gulf of Spezia. The city of Luni is supposed to have 
been built in order to secure the navigation of this noble 
gulf. It is to the advantages of such a situation, and to the 
commercial activity which was its necessary result, that we 
must in a great measure attribute the advancement, which 
they made in nearly every branch of civilization. 

The twelve cities which stood at the head of the confed- 
eration of central Etruria were probably Chiusi, Cortona, 
Arezzo, Perugia, Volterra, Vetulonia, Roselle, Tarquinia, 
Cere, Volsinio, and Vejo. Besides these, Fiesole, Satur- 
nia, Populonia, and various other places, which derived more 
or less importance from their position or from the industry 
of their inhabitants, added strength to the league, and served 
as channels through which wealth flowed into the capitals. 

During the first centuries of Rome, the power of the 
Etruscans seems to have been already on the decline. The 
union of the league, never so perfect as its situation required, 
had been so far weakened, that it was hardly possible to con- 
duct any enterprise with concert and perseverance. Wealth 
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had been followed by its inseparable attendants, luxury and 
corruption. The warlike spirit, though not wholly lost, was 
unequal to any great effort. The cities of the league wasted 
their strength separately, and without regard to their common 
interest as members of one body. But even in this state they 
opposed an obstinate resistance to the successive attacks of 
the Gauls, of the Samnites, and of the Romans, and it was not 
until after their strength had been consumed by five centuries 
of uninterrupted warfare, that they were fully and irrevoca- 
bly reduced under the Roman yoke. Even then some ap- 
pearance of liberty was preserved in their municipal institu- 
tions ; and wealth and activity enough remained to enable 
them to make still further progress in those arts to which we 
are so much indebted for what little we know of their char- 
acter and of their customs. 

8. Jlurunci, Opici, and Osci are the names borne by 
the primitive inhabitants of Italy. The Greeks called them 
also Ausonii. We shall employ the word Osci in speaking 
of the first inhabitants of the southern portions of the penin- 
sula, without regard to the other appellations, which undoubt- 
edly refer to one and the same people. 

The rough fastnesses of the Apennines, together with the 
fertile valleys that lie between, were the original abode of 
the Osci. The wants of pastoral life are few, and have ever 
been abundantly supplied by the meadows and vales of these 
mountains ; nor could there have been any inducement for 
the inhabitants to exchange dwellings so peculiarly adapted 
to their mode of life, for the noxious air of the lowlands, 
except when an increase of population compelled them to re- 
move their seats, and a certain progress in the arts had quali- 
fied them to contend with the difficulties of such an under- 
taking. Thus, in spite of the bold and independent character 
of the mountaineers, the coast was open to whoever was 
willing to submit to the toil of draining its marshes, and con- 
fining to a fixed channel the course of its numerous and 
impetuous streams. 

The Ulyrians, a hardy race of pirates, were the first to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. Their excursions 
along the coast, and their encounters with the inhabitants, 
were among the chief causes of the revolutions to which we 
have already had occasion to allude in speaking of the Um- 
bri and of the Siculi. Traces of the establishments of the 
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Liburni and of other Illyrians upon the eastern coast of the 
upper sea, were preserved long after the total destruction of 
their race and name. Nearly about the same time began the 
incursions of the Greeks, which finally terminated in the set- 
tlement, by that nation, of Magna Grecia. These repeated 
invasions of a warlike and barbarous people concurred with 
other causes, which arose more directly from their own man- 
ner of living, in confining the Osci, for the most part, to their 
original seats in the interior and among the mountains. Here 
they lived independent and free from all subjection ; although 
in the onset they had suffered more or less from the en- 
croaching ambition of their neighbours. 

Thus, after the Trojan war, and during the first two cen- 
turies of Rome, the population of southern Italy was divided 
into two distinct classes ; the Greek colonies, settled on the 
coast, and the Osci, who occupied the upper Apennine and 
its numerous branches. From these last sprang the various 
tribes whose names figure with more or less distinction in 
the wars of Rome. 

9. The history of the Sabines, one of the principal 
branches of the great Oscan trunk, carries us back to that 
remote period, in which the invasion of foreigners from over 
sea drove back the Aboriginal tribes one upon another, 
and gave rise to those domestic revolutions of which we have 
already spoken at large. Their first habitations were among 
the lofty mountains of upper Abruzzo, near the sources of 
the Velino, Tronto, and Pescara. A part of them, forcibly 
driven from these seats, shut themselves up in the fastnesses 
of the highlands between Aquila and Lionessa. The rest of 
the tribe, following the valley of Turano, descended to the 
banks of the Arno and of the Tiber. It would be vain to 
think of marking with certainty the extent and boundaries of 
their territory. But it appears, from the best accounts, to 
have comprised the space of about a hundred miles in the 
very heart of the Apennines ; bounded on the northwest by 
Umbria, from which it was separated by the course of the 
Nera ; on the northeast, by the chain of mountains which 
skirts the confines of Picinum ; on the east, by the Vestini ; 
on the south by Latium, and the banks of the Anio, up to its 
junction with the Tiber ; and on the west, following the 
course of the latter, by the country of the Vegentani and 
Falisci. During the infancy of Rome, their dominion ex- 
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tended also on the left bank of the Anio, and over some 
portions of Latium. 

In these wild dwellings, the Sabines led the lives of 
hardy shepherds and industrious husbandmen. Caring little 
for any other ornaments than such as could be displayed 
in war, or for any wealth but what was derived from 
the cultivation of the soil and from the tending of their 
flocks, they preserved the purity and the simplicity of their 
manners, even amid the general corruption of the surrounding 
states. Their villages covered the country in every direc- 
tion. They built in the valleys and on the heights ; and 
ruins of their edifices have been found upon the summits of 
rocky and almost inaccessible mountains. 

The Sabines founded several colonies by the same rite to 
which they owed their own origin. Such were the Piceni, 
who sprang from a sacred colony of Sabines, and who occu- 
pied the district between the mountains and the Adriatic, 
through the whole of that space which extends along the 
shore from the Esi to the Tronto, and thence follows the 
coast through the territory included between that river and 
the Matrino. This, even after the Roman conquest, con- 
tinued to be the most populous part of central Italy. 

The Petruzzi, whose dominions were geographically com- 
prised within those of the Piceni, were, however, politically 
independent of them. Their situation was not distinguished 
by any peculiar advantages, and they are seldom mentioned 
in ancient history. 

Both, however, took an active part in the contests which 
were constantly waging around them. They opposed a long 
and obstinate resistance to the Romans ; and, although after 
the departure of Pyrrhus they were apparently subdued, they 
were still the first to take up arms in the Marstc war. 

10. The geological structure of ancient Latium shows 
how rough and uninviting the soil must have been in that 
remote period when the Siculi and Aurunci, descending from 
the adjacent heights, first began to feed their flocks upon the 
Latin hills. A considerable portion of this people, after the 
expulsion of the main body from the peninsula, became 
blended with the Aborigines, and obtained in common with 
them the name of Latins. The additional appellation of 
Casci, which they subsequently assumed, referred only to 
the antiquity of their origin. 

The Latin league covered at first the small space of thirty- 
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five miles from Tivoli to the sea, by about twenty from the 
banks of the Tiber to the Alban mount. Alba was the capi- 
tal of the thirty cities which composed the league, and each 
city had under its immediate sway a greater or less number 
of subject villages. The important part which religion bore 
in the institution of Latin society, may be argued from the 
tone of their mythology and of their early traditions. Janus, 
Saturn, Picus, Faunus, Latinus, were their first legislators 
and kings ; and, long after a more authentic history had taken 
the place of these uncertain traditions, their political assem- 
blies were held in forests, or on the borders of holy lakes 
and other consecrated spots. 

Their early history, like that of all the nations of antiquity, 
was filled with the wars, either of aggression or of defence, 
which they waged with the neighbouring tribes. The only 
one worthy of mention, from the important results by which 
it was followed, was the Etruscan war. It was in the midst 
of this confederation, and on the site of Saturnia, a village of 
the Siculi, that Rome was built, about three hundred years, if 
we can trust the ancient tradition, after the foundation of 
Alba. 

The Rutuli, a people of the same stock, but separated by 
domestic dissensions from the Casci, dwelt in a corner of 
Latium, near the mouth of the Numicius. They were a pow- 
erful and commercial people, and it was in their capital of 
Ardea that were to be seen those paintings, mentioned by 
Pliny as having been executed before the building of Rome. 

1 1 . We shall not attempt to speak in detail of the iEqui, 
Hernici,Volsci, Aurunci,Vestini, Marrucini, Peligni, and Mar- 
si, of whom little is known beyond the general geographical 
situation of their respective territories, although they all ap- 
pear to more or less advantage in the early history of Rome. 
One remark may be applied to all of them. Their character 
and habits varied according to their situation ; the moun- 
taineers being distinguished by a bold and hardy indepen- 
dence, while the inhabitants of the plains, and of the coast, 
attained to a greater degree of refinement, and even made 
considerable advances in commerce. 

12. Samnium was that mountainous tract which lies be- 
tween Campania, Puglia, and Lucania, and is crossed in an 
oblique line by the Apennines. The Pentri, Caudini, Hirpini, 
Caraceni, and Trentani Composed this confederation, of which 
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the chief stock, the Samnites, Hirpini, Lucani, and Trentani, 
derived their origin from a sacred colony of Sabines. No 
fixed laws united these tribes in a firm bond, or moved them 
to act by the impulse of a common interest. Thus, although 
both from their situation, and from their mode of life, they 
deserve to be classed among the most robust and active of 
the ancient Italians ; although they displayed a valor which 
might have led to the highest success, either in conquest or 
in defence ; and although their proverbial love of indepen- 
dence, and the terrific rites of their superstition, combined 
to give new vigor and a firmer resolution to their warlike dis- 
position ; yet they shared the common lot of their country, 
and after incredible exertions, where, for the most part, each 
tribe fought singly and for itself, were permanently and indis- 
criminately reduced under the Roman yoke. Few monu- 
ments of ancient Samnium remain, or rather have as yet been 
sought after. These are the walls of some cities ; money, 
chiefly bearing the date of the Marsic war ; and a few inscrip- 
tions. 

13. Campania still preserves many of those peculiarities 
in the character and in the aspect of its soil, which must 
in ancient times, have opposed no inconsiderable obstacles to 
its first settlers. The Opici, of whose early occupation of 
this tract sufficient proof exists in the name which it origi- 
nally bore, gave way to the Etruscans, and to the Chalcidians 
of Eubcea. It is impossible to determine which of these two 
tribes were the first invaders of this happy region. It is prob- 
able, that there was but a short interval between the foundation 
of the Etruscan confederation of Campania, and that of the 
Greek settlements in their immediate neighbourhood. A 
settled hatred and constant rivalry were the natural conse- 
quence of this proximity of territory ; and this circumstance 
alone, which is well authenticated by the history of the times, 
is sufficient to show, that, although a certain degree of inter- 
course must have existed, it could never have approached to 
an amalgamation of the two races. 

The Etruscans, corrupted by the enervating softness of the 
climate, were finally subdued by the Samnites, who, in suc- 
ceeding to their power, adopted also their inveterate hatred 
of the Greeks. The new lords of Campania escaped not 
the corrupting influence of its soft and luxurious clime. In 
them, however, its effects were displayed in their open aban- 
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donment to every species of vice, while their original ferocity 
and daring remained unimpaired. The bloody games of the 
circus were their chief amusement ; and it was from them 
that the Romans borrowed their passion for this unnatural 
spectacle. 

Capua, originally called Vulturnum, is a name which has 
become almost synonymous with the extreme of luxury. It 
would be difficult to distinguish in every case the cities of 
Grecian from those of Etruscan origin ; yet it would be easy 
to point out several others of the latter, which vied in wealth 
and in splendor with some of the most renowned capitals of 
antiquity. The Greek cities were hardly less celebrated. Of 
these Cuma was long the first ; but it seems, in the sequel, 
to have found a rival in Naples, which had succeeded to all 
the elegance of Parthenope, and which, by being built direct- 
ly upon the coast, enjoyed the advantages of a more commo- 
dious situation. 

14. A glance at the map of ancient Italy will give a 
better idea of the situation of the Lucani and Brutii, than we 
can possibly convey by a mere verbal description. The 
Coni and (Enotri, the first inhabitants of this territory, were 
tribes of the primitive Oscan race. The Lucani, a sacred 
colony of the Samnites, became subsequently the lords of the 
soil. But, in accordance with the invariable principles of 
Italian colonization, the original inhabitants, instead of being 
reduced to servitude, were allowed to mingle with the inva- 
ders, and became a part of the nation. Hence, during the 
whole course of this history, we find that neither the Sabines, 
the Volsci, nor the Samnites, were troubled by those domes- 
tic insurrections which proved so fatal to many other people 
of antiquity. The Lucani long confined themselves to their 
seats among the mountains, and it was not till after their con- 
quest of Posidonia, that they began to form establishments 
upon the coast. This brought them more directly into con- 
tact with the Greeks. A constant hostility prevailed between 
the two nations ; and so strong was this sentiment, that the 
Brutii, although they had been induced by the instigations of 
their crafty neighbours to separate themselves from the main 
body of the nation, still continued to nourish the same feelings 
of animosity towards that very people whose counsels they 
had followed. These regions had undergone so great a 
change before the time of Strabo, that this judicious geogra- 
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pher, who visited them in person, was unable to discover 
there any traces of their ancient inhabitants. 

15. The remainder of southern Italy may be divided 
into two distinct portions ; the first of which was occupied 
by the Iapyges, Dauni, Peucetii, and Messapii ; while the 
second comprised what was long known by the name of 
Magna Greecia. The former, as their name indicates, were 
separate tribes, in which it is supposed that the original occu- 
pants of the country were intermingled with colonists from 
abroad. The second was composed of Greek colonies, 
formed at different periods, but chiefly during the first two 
centuries of the Roman era. The neglect of the coast by 
the natives favored the settlements of the first navigators, 
whom the chances of the sea led to their shores. As their 
number increased by the accession of new colonists, and their 
power extended by the foundation of new cities, and the 
gradual reduction of the soil to a fertile condition, they 
began to encroach upon the natives, and gradually wrest- 
ed from them various important acquisitions. Here the 
arts and literature of Greece flourished. Here originated a 
school of philosophy, some of whose most remarkable tenets 
have been confirmed by the discoveries of modern science. 
Here, too, the necessary effects of an active government 
were seen in the flourishing aspect of the whole country ; and 
here, when industry had given way to sloth, patriotism to in- 
dividual ambition, and the love of wealth, with its debasing 
concomitants, had taken the place of the frugal and purifying 
virtues, the people sunk under that yoke, against which 
union and virtue are the only sure protection. 

16. The origin of the Ligures is lost in the obscurity 
of that antiquity, which veils the beginning of nearly all the 
subdivisions of the human race. In vain have etymologists 
and antiquarians exhausted their scanty materials, in varied 
and ingenious conjectures. Doubts surround us on every 
side, and each obstacle, that is removed, seems but to make 
way for another still harder to surmount. Nor should we be 
accused of speaking irreverently of the labors of the learned, 
if we represent this long question of hypotheses, as an end- 
less contest between reason and the imagination ; in which 
the one is busied in destroying the fanciful fabric, which the 
other, with equal industry, is piling up. 

There are many points of resemblance between northern 
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and southern Italy. On one hand, the Alps and the Apen- 
nines shoot out into innumerable branches, from those 
bleak, mountainous tracts, whose rugged wildness contrasts 
so beautifully with the quiet valleys that seem, as it were, to 
slumber in their shade. On the other, broad plains spread 
from chain to chain, and draw fertility from the streams that 
pour down upon them from every hill and mountain. In 
those remote periods, which lie beyond the records of au- 
thentic history, geologists have represented these fertile tracts 
as covered with water, and forming one vast lagoon. His- 
tory seems to confirm this revelation of science, and has pre- 
served the memory of marshes and pools which lasted even 
to the days of the Empire. The mountainous districts, 
therefore, must have been the first to be inhabited ; and it 
could only have been by slow and necessary steps, that their 
occupants descended to the plain. 

Without pretending to trace the boundaries of their pos- 
sessions, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to say, 
that they comprised a considerable portion of the plain 
around the Po and between the Apennines and the Alps. 
Ligures was the general name of this people ; but various ad- 
ditional appellations, derived from circumstances connected 
either with their history or with their situation, distinguished 
the numerous branches into which they we're subdivided. 
But when the Etruscan colony became firmly established 
upon this side of the Apennines, and Marseilles had acquired 
sufficient strength to extend its power eastward, the territory 
of the Ligures was circumscribed by the encroachments of 
these two states, within those narrower limits which it pre- 
served down to the age of Augustus. Of these the Po was the 
northern boundary ; the Alps and the Varo marked their con- 
fines toward the west ; the Arno bathed their eastern fron- 
tier, and the Mediterranean the southern. The whole of 
this district was divided by the Apennines into two distinct 
parts ; the one lying betwixt the Po and the Apennines, the 
other between these mountains and the sea. The valleys 
formed by the ramifications of this vast chain bore different 
names, which extended also to their respective inhabitants. 

As for these, rough as the land on which they dwelt, they 
had no other thought than the preservation of their indepen- 
dence and the care of the scanty sustenance which they 
wrung from their ungrateful soil. A small harvest of grain 
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and of wine was the treasure of only one favored district ; 
while the chase and pasturage, and the wages which they ob- 
tained for assisting at the harvests of their more fortunate 
neighbours, were the sole resources of the others. No pro- 
gress in the arts could be made in opposition to such obsta- 
cles ; and hence we cannot expect to find in Liguria cities 
like those, of which so many vestiges remain in other parts of 
Italy. Neither do we possess any written monuments, nor 
any remains of their language. 

The indomitable courage of this people opposed an almost 
insuperable obstacle to the attacks of the Romans. But 
while the Ligures fought divided and singly, their adversaries 
brought against them disciplined battalions, and the firm and 
vigorous action of a central power. Yet it was only by 
transporting the fiercest tribes to different and distant parts of 
the country, that they could make their conquest sure, and 
preserve their hard-earned possession of the soil ; and the 
appellation of latrones, insidiosi, fallaces, must be taken rath- 
er as an expression of the hatred engendered by a protracted 
and obstinate resistance, than as having any foundation in the 
character of the people to whom it was applied. 

17. The excursions of the Illyrian pirates and the vio- 
lent tempests to which it was exposed, combined to keep 
the Greeks in ignorance of the extent and limits of the Adri- 
atic sea. The same ignorance prevailed among their early 
writers with regard to the whole of northern Italy ; and few of 
the Grecian tales are more absurd than those, which refer to 
the original state and first peopling of this country. A few 
facts, however, may be gleaned from this mass of contradic- 
tion and fable. 

The Euganei first dwelt in that tract which lies between the 
Rhaetian Alps and the sea. They were driven from this by 
the Veneti, and compelled to take up their abode where we 
still find them in the days of Augustus, between the Adige 
and the lake of Como. Numerous and futile controversies 
have been agitated concerning the origin of each of these 
tribes ; nor shall we weary the patience of our readers by a 
summary or a repetition of them. Suffice it to say, that 
there is ample testimony for placing them within the limits 
which we have assigned, although it would be presuming too 
far, to attempt to fix with accuracy the precise boundaries of 
each part of their territories. It is supposed, however, that 
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the extent of their district reached not beyond the Clusius on 
the west ; and that its natural limits were the Alps on the north, 
the Timavus on the east, to the south the Veronese lagoons, 
and, thence onward, the Po to the sea ; thus comprising in 
one compact body, one of the most fertile sections of Italy. 
Small, however, is the connexion of the Euganei with general 
Italian history ; nor do they deserve to be classed with those 
noble spirits whom we have already mentioned as the ardent 
defenders of its freedom. 

18. The Sicani were the first inhabitants of Sicily. No 
traces exist of their origin, and it is only known that the Si- 
culian invasion, which seemed at the onset to threaten them 
with total extinction, terminated in the fusion of the two 
tribes ; and that thus was formed that distinct race, which 
occupied the interior of the island, and held itself aloof from 
the foreign colonies which settled on the coast. 

First among these were the Phoenicians, whose frequent 
voyages in every part of the Mediterranean must have led 
them, at a very early period, to fix their eyes upon a spot 
which offered so many advantages for .the prosecution of their 
commerce. They took possession of the coast opposite 
Africa, and around the Cape of Lilibeo. They held also 
the adjacent islands of Malta, Gozo, and Capuro. This 
event may be placed about a century after the destruction of 

Tr °y- 

Next came the Carthaginians, ,who inherited and enlarged 
the Phoenician colonies, and who derived immense advantages 
both from their possessions in the island, and from their com- 
merce with it. But the most renowned and the most pros- 
perous of all were the Greeks, who, about seventeen years 
before the Roman era, founded Syracuse ; obtained posses- 
sion of the coast around the three promontories, from which 
it took the name of Trinacria ; and gradually extended their 
power over a considerable portion of the whole island. 
These conquests, although to the disadvantage, were made 
without the destruction, or even the absolute subjection, of 
the natives ; and it is a phenomenon deserving of remark, that 
the Oscan language continued to be spoken to the last, and 
even gained ground upon the softer and more harmonious 
tones of the Greek. 

19. The Uienses, Corsi, and Baleares were the most renown- 
ed among the tribes of ancient Sardinia. The first are suppos- 
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ed to have been its primitive inhabitants. The second were 
a band of Corsican refugees, who had been driven from their 
homes by domestic dissensions^ The last were Carthagin- 
ian mercenaries, who, dissatisfied with the service in which 
they had engaged, forsook their standards and fled to the 
mountains. They all led the lives of mountain bandits, and 
held the foreign colonies in constant terror by their inroads 
and robberies. 

Here, as in Sicily, the Phoenicians led the way in coloniza- 
tion. The Carthaginians followed in their steps, and, prose- 
cuting their conquest with a barbarity that has no parallel, 
obtained a general command over the most important parts 
of the island. The Etruscan possessions were for the most 
part confined to some spots on the coast, with which they 
carried on a lucrative commerce. 

It has been often asserted, that Corsica originally formed a 
part of Sardinia, as Sicily did of the mainland of Italy. 
But, although the appearance of the coast goes some way to- 
wards confirming this supposition, yet, in extending the ex- 
amination to the soil and the productions of the two islands, it 
is found that there is nothing in common between the sponta- 
neous fertility of the one and the ungrateful barrenness of the 
other. The Iberians and Ligures visited Corsica at a very 
early period of ancient history. But the Etruscans were the 
first who formed permanent establishments there, and turned 
to account the stores of resin, of wax, and of honey, the 
only products that exceeded the wants of the inhabitants, and 
afforded a medium of commercial intercourse. The Phocian 
invasion was averted by the arms of the Etruscans, united 
with the Carthaginians of Corsica. But the motives of this 
alliance were any thing but friendly ; for, at the first appear- 
ance of decline in the maritime power of the Etruscans, the 
Carthaginians crossed over from Sardinia in a body, drove 
their former allies from their possessions, and established 
their dominion over the natives upon nearly the same footing 
upon which it stood in the other islands of the Mediterranean. 

20. From this long and dry enumeration of the geo- 
graphical divisions of ancient Italy, we pass to a subject of 
more general and permanent interest, the history of her pro- 
gress in those arts which constitute civilization. And as, at 
the threshold of this inquiry, we are met by one of the most 
interesting questions which can occur in the history of civili- 
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ty, we may be allowed to hazard a few remarks concerning 
some of those causes, which in the early periods of society 
concur in forming nations for extensive progress, or in con- 
fining them to a narrow sphere of social and intellectual de- 
velopement. 

The first decisive change from the patriarchal to the civil 
state has, as far as events so remote and so obscure can 
be ascertained, been made under the auspices of jeh'gion. A 
sufficient acquaintance with a few rude arts, to enable man to 
derive more from his physical exertions and to count more 
positively upon them ; such a knowledge of the true nature 
of power, as to lead him to found it upon combined action 
and general principles ; feeling enough to show him how 
much his enjoyments may be heightened by social intercourse 
and a fuller developement of the domestic affections ; and, 
above all, an entire, unrepining, unhesitating obedience to 
that Power in whose name these gifts are made, and conse- 
quently to those privileged beings, through whose media- 
tion they come ; these are the first lessons of theocracy, and 
the first steps by which man is led from his rude condition of 
mere animal existence, to a consciousness of higher capaci- 
ties and a desire for more elevated enjoyments. This pro- 
gress, if we consider how vast a distance separates the uncul- 
tivated savage from man even in the first stages of cultivation, 
is great and rapid. The natural tendency of the mind, when 
it has once felt the stimulus of exertion, is to still greater and 
far more rapid advancement. Action, not repose, is the 
state of nature. The first arousing of one faculty necessari- 
ly leads to the perception of others that had never before 
been dreamed of; and thus man is carried on from stage to 
stage of developement, his powers expanding as they find 
new fields of exertion, and his aspirations soaring still higher 
as his ideas of pleasure become purer and more refined. 
Could he be allowed to follow out to its utmost extent this 
tendency of his nature, it would be impossible to say to what 
unknown height he might attain. But as in the organization 
of inanimate matter there are certain seeds of destruction, 
by whose uncontrollable action it is sooner or later dissolved ; 
so these capacities of developement and these soaring aspira- 
tions bear with them, in their own extremes, the causes of 
that decay, which, although we shall not venture to call it in- 
evitable, has never yet been avoided. The interests of the 
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individual or of a caste, when seen from a false point of view, 
seem to rise up in opposition to those of society. And 
here a new scene begins, in which man no longer appears in 
that beautiful light, under which we have hitherto considered 
him, of the communication of knowledge and the reciproca- 
tion of its advantages ; but where each individual is striving 
to draw around his own possessions some impassable barrier, 
and to hide his acquisitions from every eye, except of such 
as are associated with him in interest and in power. Hence 
comes privilege, with its long train of corruptions ; and hence, 
in the earlier ages of society, religion and duty assume that 
mysterious and symbolic language, which, though understood 
only by the few, extends its tremendous power over all. 
The priesthood, who had first held out the allurements of 
civilization, having derived all the benefit that they desired 
from this partial progress, seek to check the feelings which 
they had awakened. They then speak of forbidden knowl- 
edge ; of mysteries which all are bound to revere, but which 
none, except those in whose hands the awful deposite has 
been made, can interpret and understand. They people the 
streams and the groves and the whole universe with invisible 
agencies, which surround us on every side, watch every step, 
and direct every action. They tell of sudden judgments, 
and awful warnings, and dark manifestations of the Divine 
will, until every object in nature is converted into an engine 
of their pleasure, and every phenomenon becomes the terri- 
fic instrument of their power. 

This is the decisive moment in the history of society ; 
and happy are they who are equal to all its exigencies. A 
struggle now commences between the teacher and the taught ; 
between those, who, having shown man what his powers are, 
would withhold his rights or terrify him from the exercise of 
them ; and those whom the consciousness of power leads to 
claim for their own use all the advantages that can be derived 
from its exertion. But of this eventful contest we see the 
results alone. Its vicissitudes and details are lost in an im- 
penetrable antiquity, or so far disfigured by the addition of 
fictitious circumstances as to render them too conjectural to 
form the proper subject of history. Yet in these dim and 
indistinct traditions there is still enough to show how close a 
connexion exists between the past and the present ; between 
this resistance of a few half enlightened men to the preten- 
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sions of a cunning and selfish caste, and the deeds and events 
of mature and refined civilization. Wherever the caste has 
triumphed, fixed laws have been set x to the progress of the 
mind, and man has become the timid and cringing instrument 
of an imperious theocracy. But wherever, on the contrary, 
the resistance has proved successful, man, both as an individ- 
ual and as a member of society, has followed with a free step 
that career of improvement whose stages and vicissitudes 
are the real theme of the historian. 

It is in these causes that we must look for an explanation 
of the great difference between early Greek and early Italian 
civilization. In Greece the yoke of the priesthood was so 
soon shaken off, that, even at the beginning of its history, 
we find the civil power already in the hands of a distinct 
class, and sustaining an energetic, though not always a suc- 
cessful, contest against the sacerdotal. The passions and 
the energies, awakened during this contest, ceased not to act 
when the victory had been won ; and this victory was 
achieved at a moment when every tendency was still upward. 
Thus the dawn of freedom found them in entire possession of 
that vigor, which freshness of feeling and the healthy exercise 
of every faculty inspire. It was then that the mind received 
that wonderful developement in every department, which 
made Grecian literature and Grecian art the guide and the 
model of all succeeding ages. Poetry became the spontane- 
ous expression of real feeling ; giving a richer coloring to 
the sublime precepts of philosophy, and creating, as it were, 
the future, by its vivid record of the glories and the virtues 
of the past. Philosophy carried its researches into every 
field, mingling with its loftiest speculations the purest lessons 
of civil and of political wisdom. Art, from the rude and 
grotesque combinations of an untaught imagination, sought its 
inspiration in the study of nature as she actually appears, and 
gradually rose, from the mere representation of common life, 
to those ideal conceptions which it has embodied in the Ju- 
piter, the Venus, and the Apollo. 

But in Italy the arm of the priesthood weighed long and 
heavily upon every part of the population. Hence the de- 
velopement of mind was partial, and extended only to those 
points in which intellectual expansion seemed less at variance 
with the dogmas of blind obedience. And when, at last, the 
power of the hierarchy, gradually undermined, but still sup- 
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ported by its inexhaustible resources of artifice and of fraud, 
was less perceptible, and left greater room for freedom of 
action, the moment of developement was past, and the mind, 
broken in to the yoke, was no longer capable of vigorous or 
of continued exertion. 

This power, moreover, or in other words, this theocratic 
principle, had been indissolubly interwoven with all the civil 
and political rites of the state ; nor could the one be over- 
thrown without producing a total change in the other. It was 
upon this that dependence was placed for strengthening those 
feeble ties which a community of origin may form, but which 
nothing short of a well-defined community of interest can 
preserve. Hence the annual festivals in consecrated groves, 
or on the banks of some sacred stream, or upon the summit 
of some mountain which the presence of the deity had sanc- 
tified, in which the different tribes of the parent stock assem- 
bled together, in order to partake of the flesh of the same 
victim, and to unite their prayers and their offerings around 
the same altar. Similar observances distinguished the meet- 
ings of their great political assemblies, where the members of 
the alliance convened to deliberate upon their common wel- 
fare. Religious rites sanctified every civil act. The walls 
of their cities were traced out according to prescribed forms, 
and dedicated to some divinity. The divisions of the soil 
were drawn with similar ceremonies. And, as if this inter- 
vention of the priesthood in all the more important deeds of 
the people were not enough to secure their dominion, the 
mysterious art of divination was invented, and man was taught 
that no present action could be successful, unless it had first 
met the approbation of those whom the deity had endued 
with the power of penetrating into the future. 

Yet it would he unjust to conclude that this supremacy, 
how extensive soever its action and firm its yoke, was always 
tyrannically exercised. The chief aim of the priesthood 
was to make sure the authority which they had obtained, and 
turn to their own advantage the intellectual and physical 
powers, to which they had been the first to give a true direc- 
tion. They only who are new in command find satisfaction 
in the vain ostentation of power. It is not enough for them, 
that their subjects wear the chain ; they must feel it too, and 
that at every step. But the experienced despot is more 
cunning and far-sighted in his use of it. He knows, that man 
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is won more by appearance than by realities ; and that there 
is no sacrifice to which he may not be led to submit, pro- 
vided it be decked with some specious name, to cheat him 
into the belief that his obedience is spontaneous and his 
actions voluntary. The control, therefore, which such a 
ruler exercises, is so uniform and regular, that it seems to be 
one of the great laws of nature, and obedience to it becomes 
a matter of course. It is only when opposed, that its might 
is felt, and its true character displayed. 

But, among the people of ancient Italy, the close junction 
of the civil with the religious authorities left little or no room 
for such an opposition. Nothing draws so tightly the bands 
of government as this corroboration of every injunction of 
the secular magistrate by the precepts of the guardians of 
faith. The mass of mankind seldom reason with sufficient 
accuracy to distinguish their duties as members of a political 
body, from their individual responsibilities as moral beings. 
The mysterious tenure of our existence ; that misgiving, 
which assails the mind in those sad and lonely hours, when it 
turns inward with a sense of loathing and weariness, as if to 
seek in the contemplation of its own capacities, some com- 
pensation for the cares and disappointments, which it meets 
no less in the daily intercourse of society, than in the per- 
formance of the graver duties of life ; all those checks and 
doubts, by which man is so constantly reminded of his depen- 
dence on some superior being ; even the ardor of his dispo- 
sition, the daring elevation of his ambition, the proud con- 
sciousness of a higher destiny, with which he traces out, in 
the great and unchanging works of nature, some analogy with 
his own capacities and his own duration ; all these feelings, 
thus varied and contradictory in their nature, but sure and 
constant in their action, peculiarly fit man in the earlier stages 
of his political union, to render himself the willing slave of 
any class, that is cunning enough to govern him by the tem- 
pered command of his hopes and of his fears, without openly 
thwarting the one, or pushing the other to desperation. 

The peculiar circumstances, under which the ancient Ital- 
ian aristocracy was formed, afforded some highly plausible 
grounds for their assumption of authority. It was not founded 
upon civil usurpation, nor upon the yet more odious pretext 
of the right of conquest. But the men, who pretended to 
this superiority over their fellows, had been distinguished, 
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from the very origin of their institutions, by the undisputed 
possession of the rights which they claimed. Members of 
the sacred colonies, they had been consecrated from their 
birth to the service of the divinity. The halo of a mysteri- 
ous sanctity had surrounded them, and hallowed all their 
actions. Protected, or rather inspired, by this sense of a 
peculiar destiny, they had gathered together the scattered 
tribes of the regions in which they had fixed their seats, and 
shown them the advantages of civil union and united exertion. 
They had instructed them in the first arts of life, and opened 
for diem the treasures of a rich and virgin soil. For them- 
selves were reserved the powers and the duties, to which no 
other portion of their community was equal. These they 
secured by all the means which they could command, oaths, 
mysterious rites, and the still stronger ties of an invariable 
custom, in which religious and civil duty were so intimately 
blended, that no common discernment could distinguish what 
belonged to each. They alone were eligible to offices of 
trust ; to them only was the performance of religious func- 
tions allowed ; and none but they could interpret the phe- 
nomena, by which the divine will was made known, and the 
mysteries of the future revealed. This general superiority, 
which raised them so far above the body of the people, seems 
not, however, to have degenerated into tyranny ; and the rela- 
tion of clientship, or of mutual and well-defined rights and 
duties, in which the two classes stood towards each other, 
supplied in part the want of a surer and more ignoble bond of 
union. 

The application of this power was similar in most of the 
states of Italy. The interests of the community were in- 
trusted to assemblies composed of the chiefs or head men 
of the state. In these all die important questions of common 
concern were treated. They declared war, or made peace. 
They received the ambassadors of foreign states, and replied 
to their communications. Whatever, in short, concerned the 
welfare of the confederacy was under the immediate control 
of these assemblies ; and thus far we find them to have pos- 
sessed clear and just ideas of the nature of a civil union. 
But one great principle, and that of vital importance to the 
state, was either too intricate or too subtile for the compre- 
hension of these primitive politicians. In every federate 
body there are two kinds of rights ; those which belong to 
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the union in its collective character, and those of the several 
states, which form the confederation, each taken separately 
and by itself. Whenever these come into collision, the 
alliance, however powerful in sudden emergencies, can never 
be permanently great, and is brought by every trifle to the 
brink of dissolution. Nothing but consummate skill and fore- 
sight can provide for such casualties, and so mark out and 
define the powers and privileges of each portion of the con- 
federacy, that these jarring interests may move on harmoni- 
ously, and derive strength from their accordant action. The 
absence of this was the great defect in all the states of ancient 
Italy, and the seeds of destruction were implanted in them 
from the first organization of their system. 

The Etruscan confederacy was composed of twelve sepa- 
rate states. Each of these was governed by a magistrate of 
its own choice, called by them lucumo, and by the Ro- 
mans rex. His election was annual ; and during his term of 
office, he was invested with the powers and with the insignia 
of royalty. A robe richly wrought, and adorned with purple ; 
a crown of gold ; a sceptre surmounted with an eagle ; a cu- 
rule chair ; the rods and axe of the lictors ; were the impos- 
ing symbols of his authority. In addition to his usual and 
daily duties, every ninth day was set apart for public applica- 
tion to the affairs of the state. Among the twelve lucu- 
mones, which was the number of the whole body, one was 
chosen to preside over their common deliberations. Each 
state furnished him with a lictor in testimony of the entire 
equality of all. During war, the supreme command devolved 
upon him by right of ofiice, and this was the true field for the 
display of his power. But the watchful jealousy of the aris- 
tocracy seldom allowed him to enlarge or to prolong it. 

But, although the chief command was thus vested in the 
aristocracy, the people were not wholly deprived of a share 
in the government. The division into tribes, curia, and cen- 
turies, which Roman history has made so familiar to every 
reader, was practised by the Etruscans. Besides the assem- 
blies of the patricians, there were also popular assemblies. 
The manner in which the people exercised their right of voting 
in these, is not known. But their participation in the govern- 
ment, as a separate and influential body, is placed beyond 
a doubt by the authority of monuments and the express 
testimony of several facts, as related by ancient historians. 
It is impossible at this distance of time, and with such a 
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scarcity of records, to say how long these hodies continued 
to act in unison, and each remained content with its own 
privileges. But, early in the Roman era, we find that the 
people had so far extended their encroachments upon the 
patricians, that it was only by the intervention of foreign 
arms, that the obnoxious order succeeded in maintaining a 
diminished and precarious authority. Other inferior officers, 
who are supposed to have been more particularly charged 
with the guardianship of the rights and liberties of the people, 
are named in the monuments of Etruria. Among them we 
find the familiar names of ediles, qucestors, and prefects. 

The laws of the Etruscans, so far as can be judged from 
the few specimens that have been preserved, seem to have 
been simple and just. Whatever regarded the rights of 
parents, of marriage, of inheritance, of guardianship, of credi- 
tors, was clearly defined. In those which relate to property, 
we again find the theocratic element of Tuscan society in full 
action. The whole earth, according to this system, was the 
immediate property of the Divinity,- but Etruria had been 
especially singled out as his favorite possession. The direct 
command of this was of course transmissible to those who 
could merit and win his favor ; and the Etruscans were taught 
to look upon themselves in this flattering light. But, in order 
to set bounds to human cupidity, he had commanded that the 
limits of each tract should be distinctly marked out ; and this 
rite, once accomplished with all the solemnity of pompous 
ceremonial, fixed for ever the extent and confines of every 
portion of the soil. Hence the worship of the god Termi- 
nus, who in such a state must have been one of the most 
useful and important of all the gods. Yet, when the bounds 
of each district had thus been assigned, every freeman became 
the absolute master of his own possessions. The best record 
of the state of this part of Etruscan law is contained in the 
fragments of the " Twelve Tables " ; a code purely Italian, 
and to which nothing short of the grossest credulity could 
ever have attributed a Grecian origin.* 

Slavery was in use among them, as among nearly all the 
nations of antiquity. They employed their slaves in tillage, 

* The law against insolvent debtors is amusing, and highly characteristic 
of the state of commerce. "Otqv it nt &<pd\b>v %pe'o< m iirodi6ia t napmcoXovdeaiv ol 
naii«, t£o*r« Kcviv OoXdnov a's ivmm/av. — Heracl. Pont, de Polit. p. 213. 

Among the Lucani, whoever lent money to a vicious man forfeited both 
principal and interest. 
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in domestic services, and sometimes even in war. Their 
labor, as well as their punishment, was regulated by music ; 
and, although in the eye of the Jaw they were things, 
not men, yet their lot seems to have been comparatively 
easy. 

21. The earliest intelligible records of nations are con- 
tained in their mythology. It is here, that we find the 
first traces of their advancement, and the dim and shadowy 
outlines of those great characters, who first dared to claim 
for themselves the obedience and the veneration of mankind. 
This epoch is too often stained with bloody rites ; and 
man's first impulse seems to lead him to invest the deity 
with his own dark and relentless passions. Time, and a 
community of interests and of exertions, gradually modify 
these ideas, and prepare the way for the developement of the 
kindlier feelings of our nature. 

Italian mythology seems, in the beginning, to have been 
purely rural. The unvarying round of the seasons, seed- 
time and harvest, with all the various events and epochs of 
agricultural life, were naturally distinguished by a particular 
display of gratitude towards that being, of whose power they 
served so peculiarly to awaken the remembrance. The 
golden age of Saturn, the teachings of Janus, the innumerable 
traditions of the immediate presence of the deity upon earth, 
are but so many records of the early progress of agriculture, 
and, through this, of the advancement of the nation towards a 
more perfect civilization. The first deities were inhabitants 
of woods and founts ; and it is a fact of no small importance 
to one who would study candidly the real character of the 
Italians, that their own religion consisted in pure and simple 
allegories, addressed to the understanding and to the feelings 
of the people, and thus calculated to exercise a permanent 
and healthy influence upon their lives and their character. 
The mysterious and complicated symbols, with which these 
same deities were subsequently invested, were the inventions 
of men skilled in the lore of the East, and more particularly 
in that of Egypt, the cradle of superstition. An entire 
change then took place in the theory of the divine nature. 
Janus, who had been worshipped by the primitive Italians, 
as their lawgiver and the institutor of their civil society, be- 
came the most high God, the sole and just father, the God 
of gods, the first to be invoked ; a being, in short, who had 
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been rendered almost unintelligible by the multitude and the 
comprehensiveness of his attributes. The same natural pro- 
cess from the simple to the complex, from particular facts to 
general ideas, transformed Saturn from the planter of the vine 
and teacher of agriculture, bearing, by a plain and intelligible 
allegory, a sickle in his right hand, into the all-sufficient 
Deity, the universal vivifying principle, the high God, from 
whom lime had its beginning. It was but one step more to 
give a foreign origin to all these native deities, and represent 
them as springing from the land whence their new attributes 
had been derived. This too was accomplished ; and, al- 
though enough of their original character has been preserved 
to enable us to fix the true origin of their mythology, not one 
of the original deities of Italy has escaped this transforma- 
tion. 

But it is more particularly in the religious system of the 
Etruscans, that we find evident marks of Oriental influence. 
The doctrine of duality, and that which relates to the state 
of the soul after death, are plainly sculptured upon all their 
monuments. 

The predominant idea of Etruscan theology and cosmogo- 
ny was comprised in the dogma of a Supreme Being, who was 
endued with infinite power, and was reproduced in all created 
things. Thus, wherever the Tuscan went, he was in the 
presence of his God. The earth and the air, all that live 
and all that supply life, reminded him of this supreme and 
beneficent being. The first emanation of this Demiurgus 
was Jove or Time. The noblest and most imposing attri- 
butes were united in his person. He alone exercised su- 
preme control, and hurled his thunderbolts at will upon the 
earth. Twelve assistant deities composed the celestial sen- 
ate, and had a voice in the councils of Jove. Nor could 
he, all powerful as he was, avoid calling in their aid in all af- 
fairs of moment. Each of these deities had two distinct 
characters ; the one, general, formed according to the mys- 
tical conception of his nature ; the other special, and derived 
from the functions attributed to him in the general system 
of polytheism. 

We again find a confirmation of what we have already ob- 
served concerning the political bearing of Italian theology. 
The Etruscan league was composed of twelve great cities. 
The Etruscan mythology taught, that the celestial senate 
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was formed of twelve powerful deities. What mortal could 
dare to claim obedience to his single word, when even the 
supreme arbiter of Olympus could not decide upon the 
weightier concerns of his government without the aid and ad- 
vice of his counsellors ? Nor was the lesson confined to 
these principles of remoter application. It was brought 
home to every breast by addressing itself more directly to 
all the immediate cares and interests of civil life. Thus 
while the temples of Jove, of Juno, and of Minerva, were 
erected within the city and held to be essential to its safety, 
those of Mars, the instigator of broils, of Vulcan, the prin- 
ciple of fire, and of Venus, whose worship so easily degen- 
erated into lasciviousness, were placed without the walls, as 
if to teach, by a direct and striking symbol, that whatever 
endangered the safety of a community, ought studiously to 
be guarded against and kept at a distance. 

In addition to these primary deities, there was an infinite 
variety of inferior ones, who were distinguished by special 
functions, and charged with the guardianship of particular 
spots. Fortune was the protector of the Volsinienses ; Anca- 
ria of Fiesole. Voltumna had still more to do, and was 
supposed to keep watch over the whole Etruscan league. 
The purest moral atmosphere surrounded all these deities ; 
and it is a remark, which has not escaped the ancients 
themselves, that the gods of the Italians had nothing in 
common with the sensual and passionate divinities of 
Greece. 

Another remarkable point in Etruscan theology, and 
which may be considered as forming the basis of their belief, 
was the doctrine of two adverse principles. These were 
emanations from the supreme divinity; his ministers in the 
preservation of order, and in the immediate government of 
the universe. But, throughout the whole of this immense 
field, they were constantly and directly opposed, one to the 
other. The desire to account for that mystery of human life, , 
which mere reason can never explain, and which in some 
shape or other has proved the stumblingblock of every sys- 
tem, — the origin of evil, — affords a plausible explanation 
of the origin of this singular theory. 

According to Etruscan belief, every individual, upon en- 
tering on his mortal career, was intrusted to the guidance of 
two spirits of an opposite nature, the one good, the other 
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evil. These were his guides in life ; and, when the proba- 
tionary duties of this existence had been performed, they 
followed him to his eternal dwelling-place after death. This 
constant struggle is pictured upon the monuments of the 
Etruscans, and especially upon those which were destined 
for sepulchral rites, in combats between fantastic and hideous 
beings, and often in strange and unaccountable mixtures of 
the human form with that of animals. The hold which this 
belief had taken upon the minds of the people was so strong, 
that traces of it are found as late as the second and third 
centuries of our era. So essential is belief to the human 
mind. So much is it a part of our nature to require some 
theory, however extravagant and fanciful, which may explain 
at least a part of the mystery of our being, and throw, if nothing 
more, a few faint rays, upon the dark question of our destiny. 
Philosophy may reason from one degree of doubt to another, 
and glory in the uncertainty which her own efforts have pro- 
cured. But man, weak and dependent man, oppressed with a 
sense of his feebleness and of his deficiencies, needs some 
fixed principle, some settled belief ; and, rather than forego 
this, he will give sensible and tangible forms to the subtile 
operations of his intellect, and invest the Deity with the con- 
tradictory passions of his own frail nature. 

The monuments from which this imperfect account of 
Etruscan mythology is derived, afford at the same time a sin- 
gular proof of the pure Italian origin of these deities. Apol- 
lo, as is well known, was one of the chief personages of the 
Grecian mythology ; hardly inferior to any for the variety and 
the importance of his functions. We are justified, therefore, 
in concluding, that, if the Italians had derived their system 
frormthe Greeks, so important a member of the celestial hi- 
erarchy would have become a prominent object of adoration 
among them. But so far was this from being the case, that 
he is nowhere mentioned in the early monuments of the 
country ; and, when found on those of a comparatively recent 
date, is written, in opposition to the invariable custom of the 
Italians in recording the names of their gods, with a name of 
evident Greek derivation. 

But, amid all the revolutions of Italian mythology, it is 
supposed that the change hardly extended to the current be- 
lief of the people. With them, the faith of their ancestors 
remained unimpaired ; and the son confided, without hesita- 
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tion or doubt, in the truth of those doctrines which he had 
received from his father. Still, however, it was impossible 
for them to escape the influence of the solemn rites, which 
seemed to surround their ancient and simple tenets with a 
sublimer and more mysterious sanctity. And this, in fact, 
was all that the priesthood asked for ; for it was the preser- 
vation of their own power that they aimed at, not the instruc- 
tion of the people. Thus, availing themselves of the natural 
phenomena which abound in the volcanic soil of Italy, they 
invented that celebrated system of oracular revelation, which, 
to borrow the energetic language of Machiavelli, bound the 
vulgar by the fond belief, that the same deity who could fore- 
tell the destiny of man, could also mould and change it at will. 
It was thus that they pretended to predict the issue of any 
event, by the throwing of dice into the smoking and medici- 
nal waters of Aponus. Hence also the famous Prsenestian 
lots. Here again, we find a striking difference between 
the usages of the Greeks and those of the Italians ; the for- 
mer admitting of two kinds of oracular communication, while 
the Italians, no matter how the original prediction had been 
made, received the annunciation through the medium of 
special interpreters. 

Whatever the early character of this institution may have 
been, and however much it may have been called for by the 
necessities of the times, it could not but degenerate into a 
vile and sordid superstition. At the annual festival of their 
deity, which was celebrated on mount Soracte, the Hirpi 
kept up the superstitious wonder of the vulgar by walking 
with naked feet over live coals. 

" Summe Deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
Quem prirni colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur ; et medium, freti pietate, per ignem 
Cullores, multa premimus vestigia pruna."* 

The science of Augury, one of the strongest weapons of 
the priesthood, was peculiar to the Italians. Tages f was 

* ^En. xi. 785. 

t The first appearance of Tages is thus described by Cicero. " Tages 
quidam dicitur in agio Tarquiniensi, cum terra araretur, et sulcus altius 
esset impressus, extitisse repente, et eum affatus esse, qui arabat. Is autera 
Tages, ut in libris est Etruscorum, puerili specie dicilur visus, sed senili 
fuisse prudentia. Ejus adspectu cum obstupuisset bubulus, clamoremque 
majorem cum admiratione edidisset, concursum esse factum, totamque bre- 
vi tempore in eum locum Etruriam convenisse : turn ilium plura locutum, 
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honored as its founder. The oral lessons of this divinity 
were collected by his followers, and committed to writing. 
It was thus, that were formed the celebrated Etruscan rituals, 
which contained the doctrine of fate, of the nature and desti- 
ny of the soul, and, in short, the most mysterious tenets of 
theology. These were translated into Latin, and illustrated 
by ample comments. So extensive did this- science eventu- 
ally become, that it was made to embrace the whole field of 
religion, of ethics, and of natural philosophy. 

Of equal importance to the priesthood were the religious 
festivals, which they instituted with happy foresight, and ob- 
served with studious solemnity. Simple and unpretending 
in their origin, they were little more than a voluntary union 
of the inhabitants of different districts, each within its own 
precincts, in order to give greater solemnity to the expres- 
sion of their gratitude and the offices of their devotion. Art- 
fully availing themselves of all the advantages, that could be 
derived from the progress of the arts and the increase of 
wealth, the priesthood gradually introduced important chan- 
ges into these assemblies. A more pompous ceremonial 
was required ; offerings became richer and more numerous ; 
the shrines of the gods were decked with greater care ; and 
their images, choicely wrought in marble or in bronze, or in 
materials still more costly and precious, struck a deeper ter- 
ror into the minds of their worshippers, and carried to the 
highest pitch their sense of awe and veneration. 

Our knowledge of the various intermediate ranks of the 
priesthood is imperfect and unsatisfactory. The youngest 
assistants at the altar were called camilli, and this was prob- 
ably an initiatory step, preparing the way to higher functions. 
The high priest (pontifex) was chosen by the votes of the 
twelve states ; and his office seems to have been the privi- 
lege of particular families. The body of the priesthood, 
considered as a distinct and independent caste, was bound to 
the state by a double relation. 

(] .) By their power and duties, as directors and ministers 
of public worship. 

multis audientibus, qui omnia ejus verba exceperint, litterisque mandave- 
rint : omnem aulem orationem fuisse earn qua haruspicinoe disciplina con- 
tineretur : earn postea crevisse rebus novis cognoscendis et ad eadem ilia 
principia referendis. Hrec accepimus ab ipsis : hrec scripta conservant : 
nunc fontem habent disciplinae. Num," adds the not over-credulous phi- 
losopher, " num ergo opus est ad haec refellenda Carneade ? num Epicuro ? " 
— DeDiv. Lib. II. 23. 
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(2.) By the civil and judicial constitution of the country, as 
guardians and interpreters of the laws. 

But, however numerous the privileges of this powerful 
class, there was one important particular in which they were 
placed upon a level with the rest of the population. They 
were both soldiers and civil officers. Their station at the 
altar did not exempt them from the most hazardous and on- 
erous duties of citizenship. 

Deeply rooted as this power was, it proved unable to 
withstand the slow but sure influence of advancing civiliza- 
tion. As early as the fifth century of Rome, the authority 
of the priesthood had ceased to be felt. New deities and 
new rites had been introduced ; and it must be acknowledged 
that morals gained nothing by the change. A closer com- 
merce with the Greeks had given a popular currency to their 
sensual mythology. The pure worship of Bacchus degener- 
ated into the infamous Bacchanalian rites ; and, except among 
the Sabines, the Samnites, the Umbri, and the Lucani, who 
rigidly adhered to the worship of their fathers, we find scarce 
any vestiges of the primitive religion of Italy. 

But, before we quit the subject of the priesthood, there is 
one point upon which we would wish to speak somewhat 
more at large, even at the risk of a little repetition. The 
first object of every corporation is power ; and if the union 
be based upon human credulity, every species of dominion 
is its natural accompaniment. We have already spoken, with 
perhaps more than proportionate fulness, of the aims of the 
Italian priesthood, and of the measures which they employed 
in order to accomplish them. They may be comprised in 
two simple propositions. 

(1 .) That they preserved a rigid monopoly of all the knowl- 
edge of the age. 

(2.) That they applied this science to the government of 
society with a view to the extension of their own influence. 

Of all the distinctions which nature or art has placed be- 
tween the different classes of society, none is stronger or 
more universally felt than that of education. Intellectual 
power is a shrine before which man bends more readily and 
more constantly, with greater sincerity and less of humiliation, 
than before any other. And when, to an evident superiority 
in the cultivation of faculties which are common to the whole 
race, is added the apparent command over things that exceed 
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the utmost stretch of human comprehension ; when the phe- 
nomena which strike terror into the breast of one individual, 
seem to utter an intelligible language to another, revealing 
objects that lie beyond the reach of mortal vision, and point- 
ing out the course and result of enterprises yet undecided, 
what can man do but cast himself, an humble suppliant, at the 
feet of those mysterious beings, who seem to partake of only 
as much of his nature as is necessary in order to make him 
feel the immensity of the distance that separates them from 
him ? 

It was not merely a vain and arrogant assumption, therefore, 
which led the Italian priesthood to teach that all knowledge 
was the immediate gift of the Deity. The fabric which 
they reared upon this foundation proved the firmest bulwark 
of their power. It comprised the whole range of science, 
and thus subjected even the ordinary arts of life to the ordeal 
of their judgment. These revelations of the Deity were too 
profound and too refined for common understandings. None 
but his favored servants, they who were admitted to the mys- 
tical service of his temple, could comprehend them. Nor 
was this knowledge the easy acquisition of hereditary right. 
A long course of severe discipline and of attentive study 
prepared them for it. They, who were to read and interpret 
the phenomena of nature, had first to reduce these phenomena 
to a fixed science by a series of exact and extensive obser- 
vations. The records of these became the text-books of 
succeeding ages, and were successively enlarged, improved, 
and corrected. The predictions founded upon the phenom- 
ena of thunder and lightning must alone have required an 
immense series of curious and subtile observations. Their 
knowledge of medicine also, however imperfect, required a 
thorough acquaintance with the use and nature of herbs, and 
of the mineral waters with which their country abounds. 
Their frequent sacrifices, and the necessity of inspecting the 
bodies of the consecrated victims, opened the way for the 
acquisition of that skill in anatomy, which is apparent in all the 
works of Etruscan art. The more occult doctrines, con- 
tained in the celebrated mysteries, so often mentioned in 
classical literature, were reserved for the most distinguished 
among the priesthood ; nor could they all pretend to penetrate 
the darker secrets of their own art. There is a striking re- 
semblance between their tradition of the creation and that 
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contained in the Mosaic record. Demiurgus employed six 
thousand years in the creation of the world. In the first 
thousand he created the heavens and the earth ; in the sec- 
ond, the firmament ; in the third, the sea and all the waters ; 
in the fourth, the great lights, the sun, moon, and stars ; in 
the fifth, the animals of the land, sea, and air ; in the sixth, he 
made man. But, not content with this luminous history of 
the past, Etruscan philosophy marked out the bounds of the 
future, with the same unerring precision. A second term of 
six thousand years comprised the period allotted for the du- 
ration of the human race. The whole universe then return- 
ed to its pristine chaos, and, at stated intervals, this regular 
process of creation and destruction was to be renewed. 

22. A few words may be made to embrace all that 
can be said with any certainty concerning the science of the 
Etruscans. It has been clearly shown,* that no nation in 
the infancy of society have the least claim to that knowledge 
of astronomy which has been attributed to them. There is 
a vast difference between a casual attention to some of the 
more regular appearances in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and the founding of a satisfactory and available science 
upon them. Antiquaries are too apt to suppose, that, wherever 
they find any thing like a course of observations, there must 
necessarily have been a body of science. 

The lunar year was generally known among the ancient 
Italians at a very early period. But the Etruscans added to 
this a knowledge of the solar year ; and there is very little 
reason to doubt, that the division of time which the Roman 
historians attributed to Numa, was borrowed by him from the 
Etruscans. A sense of high and mysterious import was at- 
tributed to numbers ; nor was it probably for any other reason, 
that we find the number twelve so often recurring in the 
divisions of their political and mythological orders. The 
figures now commonly known as Roman, were, strictly speak- 
ing, Etruscan. 

Songs of various kinds were, as far as we know, the chief 
poetry of the Etruscans ; nor for the existence of these have 
we any other authority, than a casual mention of them by 
some ancient writers. The subjects of these compositions 
were probably those, which all nations in a similar state of 

* Delambre, Hist, de VAstronomie ancienne, Tom. I. p. 13. 
VOL. XLTIH. NO. 102. 6 
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society prefer ; but the praises of the dead were a favorite 
theme, and the songs of this class were sung at the table, and 
in the hour of convivial freedom. The name of Volumnus 
has been preserved as a writer of tragedy ; and the celebrated 
Atellian plays, acted first in Oscan, and subsequently in Latin, 
were admired in Rome, even under the Emperors. 

The pompous ceremonies of religion, which, as has been 
already observed, owed so much to the progress of the arts, 
contributed also to the developement of those arts from which 
they derived their chief embellishment. Music formed an 
important part of religious service, and was more particularly 
employed in processions and in dances. The attention which 
they paid to music led them to invent several kinds of instru- 
ments, and the fame of their subulones was so high, that they 
were universally employed by the Romans in their sacred 
chants. 

But there is no loss affecting the early history of Italy, 
which is more to be regretted than that of their native his- 
torians. In the age of Augustus, many of them were still 
extant. As a testimony in favor of Etruscan literature, it 
should be observed, that it originally constituted the first 
study of the Roman youth, as the Greek did in the sequel ; a 
custom, which, among a people who were so little addicted to 
commerce, and who so uniformly imposed their own language 
upon the nations they subdued, could never have obtained 
without some strong attraction in the extent and in the char- 
acter of the literature itself. 

23. Our knowledge of the private manners and customs 
of the ancient Italians is too general, and contains too few of 
those definite peculiarities, which alone make the difference 
between nations, and between different states of society, an 
interesting inquiry, to call for any particular description. 
Those exquisite lines of the Latin lyric poet, in which he 
draws so striking a contrast between his contemporaries and 
their ancestry, contain perhaps the best picture of the primi- 
tive simplicity of Italian manners. 

" Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas, et severse 
Matris ad arbilrium recisos 
Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et juga demeret 
BobUs fatigatis, amicum 

Terapus agens abeunte curru." * 

* Hor. Carm. Lib. iii. 6. 
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24. We have reached the most difficult part of our 
subject ; and, did we suppose that any thing more than a sim- 
ple historical outline of Italian art would be looked for in a 
paper like the present, we should throw by our pen in despair. 
All men have a certain degree of feeling for art in its more 
advanced stages ; and, although the subtler conceptions of the 
artist may escape common observation, yet there is an elo- 
quence in the human form, which is understood, and felt still 
more than it is understood, by every one. The Medora, as 
pictured to the intellectual eye in the poetry of language, is 
even less eloquent than the same scene as brought out in all 
its thrilling reality by the minuter poetry of sculpture. But 
to discover, in the first rude efforts of an art as yet ignorant 
of its true object and of its real destiny, the traces of a 
power yet undeveloped, and of a feeling indicated rather than 
expressed ; to distinguish, amid the rough productions of 
nations still struggling with barbarism, those which promise 
progress and developement from those for which there is no 
progress and no futurity, is a task, which, in spite of all the 
pretensions and the fancied raptures of the connoisseur, can 
be accomplished by those alone, who, to a natural sensibility 
for the beauties of art, have added a long practical acquaint- 
ance with its mechanical processes. 

We have already had frequent occasion to observe the re- 
ciprocal action of the laws and the religion of the ancient 
Italians. It is long before mankind arrives at that period, in 
which, the more imperious wants of life being supplied, the 
mind is at liberty to seek relaxation and enjoyment in the 
invention of artificial pleasures. But the imitation of the 
objects that surround us is one of the earliest of our intel- 
lectual wants. This by slow, fluctuating, and almost imper- 
ceptible degrees of improvement leads to creation, and the 
representation of those visions of beauty, which float before 
the eye of imagination, long before art is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to reproduce them upon canvass, or draw them forth 
from marble. 

The original aim of the arts of design among the primitive 
Italians was the representation of national customs. It was 
another instrument in the hands of the all-powerful priest- 
hood, which they wielded at will, and in strict accordance 
with their far-reaching ambition. The artist thought less of 
elegance of form and propriety of arrangement, than of the 
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moral or religious effect of his productions. He was not at 
liberty to choose from among the rites of his country, those 
which were best adapted to the purposes of his art ; but was 
compelled to employ that art itself in the confirmation of 
those customs, which had more to fear from the silent and 
inevitable changes of time, than from the open attacks of 
innovation. Thus the same causes, which opposed the pro- 
gress of Italian civilization, and prevented it from ever attain- 
ing to a full developernent, retarded also the progress of the 
arts, and even seemed for a time to have transformed them 
from a means of culture into an instrument of superstitious 
despotism. 

We would not wish to be misunderstood. We would not 
have it supposed, that we seek to deprive the artist of that 
inspiration, which is to be derived from a great moral or 
political aim. So far are we from this, that we firmly be- 
lieve that there is no other source of great ideas. The ideal 
beauty, of which the artist endeavours to catch the fleeting 
image, is but the visible expression of some noble moral 
conception. It is Charity, performing her double office, of 
instructress and of nurse. It is triumphant Patriotism, holding 
in one hand the sword by which his victory was won, and 
pointing with the other to that Providence, in whose name 
he had wielded it. Form, grouping, drapery, grace of out- 
line, and truth of anatomy, are but the clothing of these ideas. 
They are to the artist what language is to the poet, the me- 
dium through which he communicates his own feelings to 
others. 'But the soul of these great productions, that appar- 
ent life, which almost makes the marble yield, flesh-like, to 
your touch, and the flat surface of the canvass swell out with 
the waving lines and graceful proportions of the human form, 
can be drawn only from the same source with the purest in- 
spirations of poetry. 

One branch of the arts was less exposed to the influence 
of the abovementioned causes, than the others. Architec- 
ture is under a certain degree of restraint in every state of 
society, The nature of his materials, and the necessity of 
clipping down his conceptions to the views and the wants of 
his employer, have accustomed the architect to act with ap- 
parent freedom, under circumstances which would wholly 
repress the ardor of the sculptor or of the painter. 

It is principally, or almost exclusively, among the Etrus- 
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cans, that we must look for monuments of art ; and, in fact, it 
is upon these monuments that we depend for nearly all that 
we know of the manners and customs of the nation. A single 
glance at any fragment of Etruscan architecture is sufficient 
to show, that all its distinctive characteristics arose from the 
state of society among the people for whom it was formed. 
The first aim of the architect was security. Hence the 
enormous size of the materials that he employed, and, in a 
great measure also, the manner in which he put them to- 
gether. 

Their cities were built upon the summits of precipitous 
and almost inaccessible hills. The disadvantages of such a 
situation for all the purposes of commerce, or even of agricul- 
ture, were to a certain degree counterbalanced by its secu- 
rity. Walls of great height, and sometimes also of great 
extent, surrounded the whole city. Built upon the craggy 
sides of the mountain, or, as at Veii, upon some artificial ele- 
vation, they seemed to defy attack, and to be placed by their 
position alone beyond the reach of danger. The manner of 
their construction, and the materials of which they were com- 
posed, added, if possible, to this security. A deep founda- 
tion secured them against the changes which time and the 
vicissitudes of the seasons produce in the surface of the earth. 
Upon this arose a pile of massive blocks of stone, so cut as 
to fit together without cement, and of such dimensions as to 
have procured for this style of building the name of Cyclo- 
pean. Military and civil architecture were combined in these 
structures. The foundation already spoken of was in part a 
protection against mines ; but the situation of the wall itself, 
upon the border of the precipice, was a still more effectual 
guard. Those portions of the wall, which were most ex- 
posed to the machines of the enemy, were built of the largest 
stones. The whole circuit was strengthened by towers, 
erected at regular distances, and within reach of the missiles 
of the defenders of the main works. Each gate was secured 
by a portcullis ; and, as a last retreat in the hour of danger, 
a separate fortress, which was dignified with the name of 
citadel, covered the most elevated and strongest part of the 
city. Parts of these walls still remain, unscathed by the 
lapse of centuries, and preserving, amid ruins that carry us 
back two thousand years, the record of ages still more ob- 
scure, and of an antiquity yet more remote. Thus, although 
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no work of purely Etruscan architecture has come down to 
us entire, and although we are wholly dependent upon some 
passages of Vitruvius for what little we know of the form 
and the structure of their temples, yet the grave character 
and exceeding solidity of the ruins of Volterra, of Fiesole, of 
Cortona, and of other cities of ancient Etruria, which it would 
be useless to enumerate, are sufficient to show how much 
progress had been made in this first and most important of 
the arts. The name of the simplest of all the orders of archi- 
tecture is a sufficient proof of its origin. The Etruscans 
also were the first to use porticoes ; and this, taken together 
with several other details which have been handed down con- 
cerning their domestic architecture, affords sufficient ground 
for supposing, that in their private edifices they lost not sight 
of those principles which gave such grace and solidity to their 
public monuments. 

The art of the statuary was practised by the Italians from 
the earliest period of their national existence ; in part from 
the abundance of the materials which are used in moulding ; 
and in part from the early action of those causes which, in 
every age of their history, have favored the cultivation of the 
arts of design. Ancient history records marvels concerning 
the number of the statues, which were transported to Rome 
upon the conquest of various cities of Italy ; and we are ex- 
pressly told by Pliny, that the most ancient statues of Rome 
were the work of Etruscans. 

Clay was first used in the formation of these statues ; and 
it was in the management of this that the Vejentians attained 
to such celebrity. But the abundance of bronze, and its ad- 
mirable adaptation to all the purposes of the statuary, finally 
obtained for it the preference over every other sort of mate- 
rial. 

The skill of the Etruscan artist in the representation of 
animals is sufficiently manifest from the numerous specimens, 
which still remain of their productions in this branch of the 
art. Nor is it a fact unworthy of remark, that their attentive 
study of the science of divination was not wholly without its 
reward, since it led them to observe, and consequently to 
imitate with remarkable exactness, the anatomical structure 
of the animals used in sacrifice. It is more particularly in 
the works of this class, that we perceive how much imagina- 
tion, like all our faculties, is dependent upon cultivation. 
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The skill and feeling of the artist were wasted upon strange 
and fantastic combinations, which have no foundation in na- 
ture, and which, consequently, require not that close and 
unwearied study of real life, without which no correct idea 
can be formed of the object and the power of art. The 
blame, however, of a false taste in this respect is shared by 
a nation, which has furnished the surest models of pure taste 
in every department ; for if the Etruscans made these figures, 
the Greeks bought them, and it is well known, that, in the 
time of Pericles, the bronze works of Etruria were held in 
the highest estimation in Athens itself. 

The works of ancient Italian sculpture, which are still in 
existence, may be assigned to three different epochs of the 
art, each of which is distinguished by characteristics that 
cannot be mistaken. 

Many of these monuments belong to the very infancy of the 
arts. You see that the artist has, as yet, no clear conception 
of the real character of imitation, and no distinct perception 
of the beauties of the human form. He is struggling with the 
expression of indefinite and exaggerated ideas. You here 
find statues with stiff, rectilinear outlines. The feet are 
closely united. The eyes are flattened. The mouth is ob- 
lique. The chin projects nearly as far as the nose. The 
limbs are protracted to an excessive length, and the drapery is 
drawn close and fitted tight and stiff to the body. They not 
only have no appearance of motion, but seem incapable of it. 
They are, in short, a coarse representation of the lineaments 
of the body, without any idea of strength, or of agility, or of 
any of the higher qualities of art. In looking at these gro- 
tesque caricatures, it is with difficulty that you can persuade 
yourself that the artist can have seriously undertaken to imi- 
tate the human form as we now see it. It would seem, that 
any eye must have been sufficiently formed to distinguish the 
gross errors of such copies. But, happily for the progress 
of art, our ideas of beauty keep pace with the ^efforts that we 
make to represent it. Could man feel at once the full force 
of the beautiful, he would be overwhelmed by his own impo- 
tence, and lost in barren amazement. But drawn onward, 
step by step, by the gradual discovery of new graces, though 
every effort bring him nearer to the point at which he first 
aimed, that very effort serves to reveal some new and some 
higher quality ; and it is only as he approaches the truth, that 
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he feels the full force of natural beauty, and begins to rise to 
the contemplation of ideal perfection. 

The Egyptian origin of Italian culture is strikingly appar- 
ent in the monuments of this age. The fighting animals, the 
monsters of various forms, which are so often repeated in the 
productions of both nations, all of them symbols of the same 
religious system, belong, either by date or by imitation, to 
this epoch. But, although in these works of the Etruscans 
there is a certain degree of natural expression, and a certain 
pleasing simplicity, yet they fall far short of the real feeling, 
which, in spite of all their roughness, distinguishes the Egyp- 
tian compositions of the correspondent age. 

The most important period of Etruscan art was that 
which gave rise to a new and purely national style, if this 
name can be with propriety admitted, where traces of Egyp- 
tian influence are still visible. This school was particularly 
distinguished by its rigid adherence to method. Strength is 
here represented by over-action. The figures start and strain 
with the theatrical movement, which gives so peculiar and 
unnatural a character to the French school. The muscles 
are developed beyond the fulness of nature, and marked with 
great distinctness and precision. Art has evidently made 
progress, but rather in the correctness of anatomical repre- 
sentation, than in the conception of ideal beauty. The sever- 
est decency is observed throughout all the works of this 
class. The subjects are for the most part allusive to sacred 
and domestic rites ; and the cast of countenance which pre- 
vails in all of them is so peculiar, and so evidently copied 
from life, that it might almost be called provincial. 

As early as the first century of Rome, the Etruscans be- 
gan, by means of their colonies in Campania, to hold some 
intercourse with the Greeks. Commerce enlarged it. But 
the small profit, which they could derive from the Greek art 
of that age, is sufficiently apparent from the specimens of it 
which have come down to our own times. As Grecian art 
advanced, its influence upon that of the Etruscans became 
more decided ; and when the works of Zeuxis and of Phid- 
ias had raised the former to that pitch which has never yet 
been passed in any age or in any country, the latter also 
acquired a new and more elevated character. This was its 
longest, as well as its brightest period. It is to this, that 
antiquaries assign the "Orator" of the Florentine gallery, 
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and the " Child " of the Vatican. Many delicate gems, the 
" Tyrrhena sigilla " perhaps of Horace, of which numerous 
specimens still remain, concur in giving us the highest opinion 
of the taste and skill of the Etruscans during this happy 
epoch. 

The finest specimens of the art of this period are in 
bronze ; but the most numerous are in the stone of the 
country. The alabaster of Volterra, then as now, was held 
in especial estimation. We have not been equally fortunate 
in our remains of Etruscan painting ; and the situation alone 
of these works is sufficient to show, that they could only 
have been the productions of the journeymen of the art. 

But the most important branch of our subject, for its bear- 
ing upon the history of Etruscan manners, as well as upon 
that of art, is the examination of the painted earthen vases, 
which are drawn forth in incredible abundance from the an- 
cient sepulchres, that have been opened in almost every 
section of the country. 

(1 .) The first in the order of time are certain vases of black 
earth, which, though not baked, were dried in such a manner 
as to render them fit for use, and make them susceptible of a 
kind of lead-like polish. The most remarkable of them have 
upon the body, the handles, or the foot, drawings in low re- 
lief, allusive to the symbolical rites of religion, and chiefly of 
burial. And, as the custom of depositing beside the urn of 
the deceased the objects, which he had valued most in life, 
was almost universal in the infancy of society, it is not sur- 
prising that the deities, to whose watchful care the sacred 
repose of the sepulchre was intrusted, should have been de- 
picted under the most hideous and terrifying forms. These 
vases were set apart for sepulchral rites. They are found in 
Clusium, the Volscian territory, Tarquinii, and Caere. They 
belong, by style and form, to the earliest epoch of Etruscan 
art ; a fact, which is strikingly confirmed by several peculiar- 
ities in the allegories with which they are adorned. 

Of equal antiquity are the baked earthen vases of a reddish 
color. These are covered with figures of animals, traced in 
fanciful and often in terrific shapes. They bear no marks of 
a purely Grecian mythology ; and the common, though im- 
proper usage, calls them Egyptian. They are found in tombs, 
not in Etruria only, but in Campania ; nor is there any reason 
to doubt, that they were used, like the first-mentioned vases 

vol. xlviii. — no. 102. 7 
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of unbaked earth, for funeral rites. The Oriental origin of 
the symbols which they bear is apparent from their evident 
analogy with the doctrines of the East. 

(2.) The transition from these fantastical images to the 
symbols of a more poetical and a more ideal mythology was 
not only natural, but, among a people qualified for progressive 
civilization, necessary. Hence the adoption of the Greek 
fables, which are easily recognised upon the vases of a more 
recent date. Bacchus, however, not merely the Grecian, 
but the Etruscan Bacchus, or, in other words, not only as god 
of the vine, but as the father of agriculture and of the arts, 
and at the same time the awful deity of the world of spirits, 
continues to be the chief personage in these symbols. These 
vases also were, for the most part, used in the numerous 
ceremonies of burial. But this usage was not exclusive ; 
and many of them are readily distinguished as having served 
for domestic purposes, or as rewards for the victors in the 
games and exercises of the gymnasium. 

The number of them, which has been recently discovered 
upon the territories of the ancient Volsci, has occasioned a 
renewal of the question concerning their origin ; one school 
asserting that they are all Greek ; the other maintaining, with 
equal zeal and learning, that they are all Etruscan. 

The first circumstance which strikes the impartial observer 
is, that they evidently belong to different schools and epochs. 
No one who considers the state of the commercial and colo- 
nial relations, which began so early and subsisted so long, 
between the Greeks and the Italians, can hesitate to acknowl- 
edge, that many of these vases are the work of Grecian artists. 
But, at the same time, the Etruscan names and inscriptions, 
which are engraved upon so large a proportion of them, show 
that many were of Etruscan manufacture. The abundance, 
also, in which they are found, goes far in confirmation of this 
opinion. No subject, however, can be harder to decide by 
mere force of argument. Long practice in observation and 
comparison, supplies the surest standard of judgment. 

The most ancient of these are certain vases of a dry, stiff 
style, in which the figures are placed upright, one after the 
other, with a symmetrical uniformity, although they are not 
wholly devoid of vivacity and life. The angular cut of the 
dress, and the richness of its embroidery, are well worthy of 
remark. None of the works of this school can have belonged 
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to the best epoch of Grecian art. They are evidently of a 
much earlier date ; and, from the strong tincture of Oriental- 
ism which they retain, it would seem probable that this style, 
originated among the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, was 
carried from thence to the mother country, and was subse- 
quently introduced into Italy. It was particularly in Corinth 
and in Sicyon, that this art attained to its perfection. As 
early as the first century of Rome, the intercourse between 
Etruria and Corinth was frequent ; and the vases of the latter 
formed for a long time an important staple of commerce. Now 
the eldest and most revered deities of Corinth and Sicyon, 
viz. Apollo, Diana, Hercules, and Minerva, are precisely 
those which we meet with most frequently upon the earthen 
wares of Volsci. They are found also in Sicily and in many 
parts of Magna Graecia. The flourishing state of Etruria 
during the first two centuries of Rome, and the excess to 
which the inhabitants carried the pomp and luxury of their 
funeral rites, will easily account for the activity which pre- 
vailed in this branch of commerce. 

This art was practised not only in Etruria, but throughout 
the whole of Italy. Even in the earthen vessels which were 
solely employed for ordinary domestic purposes, we find a 
striking attention to variety and grace of form. 

The vessels of which we are now speaking were in com- 
mon use from the first to the third century of Rome. Dur- 
ing the fourth, the art underwent an important change, and 
was much improved. The cultivation of it was still contin- 
ued through the fifth and sixth centuries of the same era ; but, 
upon the suppression of the Bacchanalian rites, it fell into dis- 
use, and probably soon after ceased entirely. When, therefore, 
in the age of Augustus, a large number of them was discov- 
ered in the tombs of Capua, they must have excited almost 
as much surprise and dispute as they now do. Towards the 
end of the republic they were again brought into use in fu- 
neral ceremonies. Then followed a period of rough and 
awkward imitation, the productions of which are easily dis- 
tinguished from those of every other age. 

25. In the infancy of society, agriculture is one of the 
first and most important steps in the path of civilization. 
While men roam free and unfettered from spot to spot, with 
no passions but those of animal life, and no other care than 
the daily provision of a precarious subsistence, there is no 
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foundation even for the first coarse rudiments of civility. But 
no sooner do they become attached to one place by the ties 
of cultivation, than a total change ensues in all their feelings. 
Life becomes a new scene. The domestic affections begin 
to expand. Individual attachments are formed. Love ex- 
tends from animate to inanimate objects ; and the spot that 
has witnessed the budding of affection, becomes, by the 
most natural and forcible of associations, a sharer in all its 
pleasures and all its endearments. By degrees the circle en- 
larges, and begins to embrace a wider range of duties. The 
obligations of a parent, of a husband, of a child, prepare the 
way for a fuller sense of the duties of man towards man ; 
and the tie that binds him to his home is the first and the 
strongest link in that holy chain of affections which attaches 
him to his country. 

The state of the agriculture of a country, therefore, affords 
one of the surest data for judging of its civilization, as well as 
of the character and the aims of those by whom that civiliza- 
tion was founded. No part of a population adheres so rigidly 
to ancient maxims and primitive customs, as that which is de- 
voted to the cultivation of the soil. And hence we constant- 
ly find, among the men of this class, a variety of usages, 
which, if attentively considered, would throw much light upon 
the remoter periods of their history. This inquiry, therefore, 
is of primary importance in every attempt to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory judgment concerning a people, whose history is 
founded upon scattered traditions and obscure and difficult 
monuments. 

Agriculture, among the ancient Italians, was under the im- 
mediate safeguard of religion. The possessions of the hus- 
bandman were protected by the solemnity of holy rites, and 
his toil cheered and lightened by the grateful recurrence of 
pious festivals and public games. As each season called for 
the renewal of its appropriate labors, it brought with it also 
its peculiar relaxations. Nor were the labors and the pleas- 
ures of the field of mere human institution. The gods them- 
selves had partaken of them, had hallowed them by their 
presence, and directed them by their instructions. 

The whole political system of the country was supported 
by that of its agrarian laws. By the first of these, die civil 
dominion of the soil was secured to the Patricians. From 
them the extensive class of clients received certain tracts for 
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cultivation, from the tillage of which they derived their own 
subsistence, and contributed by the payment of a fixed tribute 
to that of the lawful owners. Slaves were sometimes em- 
ployed in these services, but their number cannot have been 
great. 

The position and the climate of Italy fitted it for the cul- 
tivation of a variety of fruits and of grains. Many trees of 
Asia have become nearly indigenous in this congenial soil. 
Many animals, also, of Asiatic origin have thrived in Italy, 
and multiplied with amazing rapidity. Etruria, the Volscian 
territory, Picenum, Campania, and Apulia were renowned for 
their abundant harvests of grain. The vine was carefully cul- 
tivated, and the most luxurious of the ancients asked for no 
choicer wines than those of his own country. Bees, also, 
were tended with great care, and their rich stores of honey 
and of wax were highly prized. 

Grazing early came to be a leading object of attention. 
The wools of several districts were in great repute for their 
softness and their brilliant white. Then, as now, the shep- 
herd tended his flock, during the heats of summer, high upon 
the sides of the mountains, where an abundant pasturage and 
clear springs of the purest water supplied all their wants. 
But, upon the approach of winter, and before the first snow- 
fall, he led them down to the sheltered valleys and fertile 
maremmas, and, erecting his hut in the midst of his grazing- 
grourid, awaited the return of the milder season. Autumn 
and spring still present the same spectacle of migrating flocks 
to the traveller in modern Italy. Day after day, in these 
seasons, the highways, from the mountains to the low lands, 
are filled with long trains of sheep, proceeding by slow stages 
to their summer or their winter quarters. The veterans of 
the flock move on with a measured gate and demure aspect, 
while their younger and more active companions climb every 
hedge and leap every ditch, to pluck the grass and green 
shoots that border the way. Behind comes the shepherd, in 
his coat of skins ; his legs bound as high as the knee with 
strong, coarse leggings ; with breeches of thick woollen, and 
sometimes of skin with the fleece outward ; a hat with a 
broad brim and cone-like crown ; and in hand his crook or 
wand of office. But the most interesting object in this an- 
nual caravan is the shepherd's dog. The form and size 
alone of this animal are sufficient to excite attention. The 
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nose is long, and, unlike the rest of the head, free from hair. 
The ears are pricked ; the legs large and strongly set ; and 
the whole body covered with a thick coat of shaggy hair, 
which is no less a protection against the inclemencies of the 
season, to all the vicissitudes of which he is constantly ex- 
posed, than a guard in his frequent contests with his natural 
enemy, the wolf. This animal relieves the shepherd from 
more than half his responsibility. He never loses sight of 
the flock. On a march he is incessantly in motion ; now at 
the head, now on the sides, now behind ; and woe to the 
luckless straggler that dares to wander from his path. When 
noon brings the hour of repose, he takes his stand at some 
point where he can be ready for his charge, and at the same 
time snatch a moment's rest. At night he watches on the 
outskirts of the fold. The incautious traveller finds him at 
his throat before he can call for assistance. The wolf dreads 
him, and never, unless when goaded by the extremity of 
hunger, ventures to approach his watch. Nor even then can 
he succeed, if he come singly to the attack. The faithful ani- 
mal will sometimes hold even two at bay, and give his master 
time to come to his assistance ; and, if this be delayed, it is 
only after a long and fierce struggle, and over the mangled 
body of their guardian, that the ravenous prowler of the for- 
est can seize his trembling and defenceless victims. 

Many of the peculiar customs of pastoral life were deeply 
rooted in the feelings of the people. The Palian and Luper- 
calian games, by which the shepherd sought to propitiate the 
deity towards himself and his flock, preserve the memory of 
an age anterior to the foundation of Rome. By a strange 
engrafting of Pagan rites upon the simple usages of Chris- 
tianity, traces of these ancient institutions have been pre- 
served down to our own times ; and the fires, which were 
once lighted for a heathen goddess, now blaze in honor of the 
Virgin. 

The part of the herdsman was nearly as important as that 
of the shepherd. The oxen of Italy were highly esteemed 
by the ancients for their strength and their size ; and it is well 
known that many have supposed this circumstance to afford 
a sufficient explanation of the origin of the actual name of the 
country. The race of horses, also, was in high repute ; and 
the woods of Lucania, of Etruria, and of upper Italy, were 
filled with innumerable herds of wild hogs. Even the forests 
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were placed under the immediate protection of the divinity ; 
and, no one being allowed to touch them except for some 
public purpose of acknowledged utility, they formed a rich 
source of national commerce. 

But no feature in the agricultural history of ancient Italy 
gives so high an idea of its progress in civilization, as the 
reduction of vast tracts of marsh to a state of high cultivation. 
Many portions of the country, which now exhale noxious and 
pestilential vapors, were then thickly peopled. Others, now 
partially redeemed from inundation, and verdant with an una- 
vailable fertility, were among the most populous and produc- 
tive of the ancient states. 

The Middle Ages witnessed a partial and transient return 
of this prosperity. The Tuscan marshes were drained ; 
towns and cities arose amid the banks and canals which led 
off the noxious waters ; and the whole coast, from the bor- 
ders of the Genoese to the confines of the Roman states, 
was covered with a hardy and thriving population^ who 
drew from the soil they had won, enough to meet all their 
own wants, and contribute to the support of an extensive and 
gainful commerce.* 

26. But the success of agriculture alone would be in- 
sufficient to account for the wealth and power, to which the 
nations of Italy had already attained in the first centuries of 
Rome. Commerce went hand in hand with the tillage of the 
soil, conveying its superabundant products to distant lands, 
and bringing in a rich return of foreign commodities. 

The situation of their country must have called the atten- 
tion of the Italians to navigation at a very early period. But 
the first navigators were pirates ; and this is the not very 
enviable appellation, that we find frequently coupled by the 
ancients with the name of the Tyrrheni. Such, however, must 
necessarily have been the case, when men, ignorant of the 
legitimate object of nautical science, ventured to launch their 
barks upon an untried element, and to trust their persons and 
their property to the mercy of the winds and the waves. 
The very qualities, which fitted them for such an effort, pre- 
pared them to consider themselves as fairly entitled to what- 

* A very interesting exposition of this fact, though from a point of more 
extensive view than we can take, may be found in an early work of Sis- 
mondi, Tableau de V Agriculture Toscane, pp. 284 et seq. 
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ever they could make their own ; * and the hazards, to which 
they unhesitatingly exposed their own lives, must have taught 
them a lesson of stern indifference to the security of others. 
The chances, too, were equal. Strength and skill were the 
arbiters of the contest. The prize of victory and the conse- 
quences of defeat were known and weighed before the sword 
was drawn. 

But, although the commencement of nautical commerce 
was thus rough and unpromising, yet it was not long ere it 
began to feel the benign influence of advancing civilization. 
And no sooner was it perceived, that far more was to be 
gained by an equitable exchange of the products of one 
country for those of another, than by these predatory excur- 
sions, which, although sometimes successful, were always 
attended with double exposure, than it became an object of 
general attention, and was prosecuted with such ardor and 
address as rapidly carried it to a very high pitch of pros- 
perity. 

Here again the Etruscans took the lead. The beak or 
pointed prow, so terrible in the shock of naval combat, was 
invented by them. The double-fluked anchor, also, was an 
Etruscan invention. Even had the voice of history been 
silent, the names borne by the two seas which bathe the 
Italian peninsula would form an imperishable monument of 
the nautical enterprise of the Etruscans. Their colonies in 
Corsica and Sardinia have already been mentioned. Their 
first treaties with the Carthaginians were of a very early 
date ; and, up to the third century of Rome, they not only 
competed with them for the command of the Mediterranean, 
but even attempted to follow their track in the more difficult 
and adventurous navigation of the Atlantic. 

The materials by which this commerce was supplied 
were, in a great measure, derived from their own soil. 
Grain was exported from the fertile districts that bor- 
der on the sea. Their forests furnished the best of tim- 
ber. The iron of the vast mines of Elba was wrought at 
Populonia, and formed an important staple of traffic. The 

* Such may have been the meaning of Horace ; 
" Illi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus," &c. 
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mines of Volterra and of the territory of Siena gave copious 
supplies of copper, which Was used in the construction of arms 
and of various utensils and instruments of labor, and was also 
coined as money. The native stores of wax, of honey, and of 
pitch, were enlarged by the annual tribute from Corsica, and 
exchanged in the course of commerce for various foreign 
productions. But the most active branch of commerce was 
the exportation, into different countries, of bronze images 
and domestic utensils of Etruscan make, which were eagerly 
bought up at high prices, to the great advantage of their 
manufacturers. Among the principal objects of importation, 
were the ivory of Nigritia, and the amber of the north, which 
were furnished, either directly or indirectly, by foreign mer- 
chants. The seaports were provided with extensive arse- 
nals, public warehouses, and convenient docks. 

Other states, also, shared in this lucrative commerce. 
The Rutuli, Volsci, Ligures, and Campani traded along the 
western coasts and among the islands of the Mediterranean. 
The Volsci and the Ligures ventured in their light barks as 
far as Africa, Gaul, and Spain. Timber, gums, wax, honey, 
and skins, were the exports of the Ligures ; in return for 
which they received grain, oil, wine, and other necessaries of 
life, which their own soil did not produce. Their only man- 
ufactures were of coarse woollen. Other districts carried on 
a fruitful traffic in finer wools, and the Brutii drew ample 
returns from their exportations of pitch and tar. Thus, in 
ancient times, as among the republics of the Middle Ages, 
woollens, iron, pitch, and timber, were the great sources of 
Italian wealth. 

A lucrative and active commerce was also everywhere 
carried on, from the coast to the interior, and thence back 
again to the sea. Commodious roads, of parts of which the 
solid paving still exists, facilitated and gave security to this 
intercourse. Small fees, on entering and clearing a port, and 
on the passage of a river or bridge, were the only taxes to 
which the merchant was subjected ; and moderation in these 
was held to be the surest test of a good government. 

Such a commerce as that, of which we have traced the 
outline, necessarily supposes the existence of an established 
currency. The first medium of general exchange was cum- 
bersome and awkward, but still well enough adapted to the 
limited wants of its inventors. As the enlarging circle of 

vol. xlviii. — no. 102. 8 
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commerce afforded room for the introduction of more valua- 
ble wares, the coin of the country underwent a correspondent 
change. Copper was the first metal whose value was fixed 
by coinage, and the same practice was soon extended to sil- 
ver and gold. 

27. There is no art to which uncivilized man takes so 
readily as that of war ; and yet none is more dependent upon 
civilization for its progress and its perfection. Savages rush 
to arms from the instinct of revenge ; exhaust their strength 
in irregular efforts ; and only lay by their weapons, when 
their passions have been satisfied, or their blind impulse 
spent. Civilized nations begin by formal denunciations of 
hostility ; regulate their movements by the rules of art ; and 
retire when their object has been obtained, or when the 
chances of failure overbalance the hopes of success. The 
savage trusts to his ambush ; to the darkness of midnight ; to 
the terror which he strikes by a sudden and violent attack. 
The civilized warrior, although he rejects not the advantages 
of an unexpected onset, confides in the skilful execution of 
well-directed manoeuvres, and in the overwhelming impulse 
of closely-united and concurrent squadrons. The former 
seeks to destroy ; the latter, to secure some immediate advan- 
tage, or to avert some distant and contingent evil. Hence, 
while war with the one is the unmitigated scourge of human 
kind, with the other it assumes a character connecting it with 
the arts of an improved society. 

The military science of the ancient Italians was in the 
midway between these two extremes. The necessities of 
their situation made them soldiers ; while the exposures of a 
hard and laborious life fitted them for the toils of service. 
But their progress in the more difficult and important princi- 
ples of the art was limited by their imperfect knowledge of the 
science on which they depend. It would be unjust, then, to 
look for great discoveries, or to pretend that leading theories 
were understood, where their scientific basis was, as yet, 
incomplete. Still they enlarged the bounds of the art by 
several important discoveries, and it was to them that the 
Romans were indebted for many parts of their discipline. 

Their arms, both offensive and defensive, varied according 
to the service for which the particular class of troops that 
bore them was destined, and were often very different among 
different tribes. The heavy-armed infantry, upon whose 
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firm lines the chief reliance for victory was placed, were clad 
in a strong and weighty armour, which protected nearly the 
whole person. The light-armed troops, as their name shows, 
wore a lighter armour, which, although unfit for the shock of 
a close attack, was well adapted to the distant contest which 
they waged with their slings, their bows, and their javelins. 
But, whatever the class to which he belonged, or the armour 
that he bore, the Italian soldier prided himself upon his equip- 
ment, and took pains to deck it with his richest and costliest 
ornaments. 

The mode of levying troops and organizing the army, 
was established by law. A solemn oath bound the soldier 
to his standard ; and the religious veneration, with which this 
oath was observed, is singularly illustrated by several facts of 
ancient history. The legion was subdivided into cohorts, 
and contained a proportionate number of heavy and of light 
armed foot, together with the necessary train of musicians 
and of artisans, as well as a distinct body for the protection 
of the baggage. Military service, like taxation, was regu- 
lated by the census. The soldiers of the first rank, and the 
cavalry, which was always composed of the first class of citi- 
zens, were bound to equip themselves at their own expense. 
In cases of extreme danger, and when the ordinary number of 
regulars was not adequate to the urgency of the moment, others 
were added by individual choice. A corps was formed, com- 
posed solely of the most distinguished soldiers. Each member 
of this body then chose an assistant, for whom he became 
personally responsible. This assistant named a second upon 
similar conditions ; and this was continued until the required 
number had been obtained. Besides these bands of citizen- 
soldiers, there were mercenary leaders, who let themselves 
out to the highest bidder. 

Campaigns were usually short and sudden excursions. 
The general led his troops directly up to the enemy, and 
either measured his strength in a pitched battle, or laid waste 
his territory. Camps were chosen with great care, and 
strongly fortified ; each band raising its own works, and de- 
stroying them again before it marched. The same method 
of encampment was followed by the Romans, until the war 
with Pyrrhus gave them the model of a more scientific form. 

In preparing for battle, the troops were usually drawn up 
in three bodies ; a centre and two wings. The cavalry was 
stationed according to the nature of the ground, and most 
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frequently as a covering to the wings. The usual mode 
of advancing was in parallel lines ; a form less adapted to 
complex manoeuvres than the oblique, but admirably suited 
to those conflicts in which victory is decided by the struggle 
of man with man. Ambuscades, and all the devices to 
which a skilful general resorts in a mountainous or wooded 
country, were in frequent use. 

While advancing towards the foe, they sought to terrify him 
by their warlike songs and the martial sound of their trumpets. 
The attack began by a discharge of missiles from the slings 
and bows of the light-armed troops ; a shower of javelins 
followed, carrying terror and confusion into the ranks of the 
enemy ; the heavy-armed infantry then advanced to the onset, 
with their short, heavy swords, which inflicted deep and fatal 
wounds ; and the cavalry, hovering on the wings and watch- 
ing the moment to charge, decided by its impetuosity the 
fate of the day. A crown of gold, and, if we can trust Flo- 
rus, even the triumphant march, in which the victor was 
borne in a car richly gilded and drawn by four horses, were 
the rewards of distinguished bravery. 

Roman history alone throws light enough upon the military 
character of the other people of Italy. The bloody annals 
of this warlike city nowhere record such desperate conflicts, 
such interminable struggles, such vigor in defence, and' such 
perseverance in resistance, as in the long story of their Italian 
wars. Five centuries scarcely sufficed for the subjection of 
the peninsula ; but, its hardy inhabitants once subdued, and 
from enemies converted into allies and assistants, the whole 
ancient world was soon bowed to the yoke. 

28. Every reader who has attempted to follow, with any 
degree of accuracy, the earlier periods of ancient or of mod- 
ern history, must have been struck with the exceeding diffi- 
culties which attend every system of reasoning, that is found- 
ed upon etymology and the original structure of language. 
So flexible is this great instrument of human thought, that 
there is scarce any theory, be it ever so wild and extravagant, 
which, with a little ingenuity and a proper share of credulity, 
it may not be made to support. And yet so close is the 
connexion between the character of a nation and that of its 
language, that it is impossible to enter to any extent upon the 
examination of the one, without giving at least an inquiring 
glance at the other. 

Hitherto the study of the ancient languages of Italy has 
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been attended with small success. The inscriptions in Etrus- 
can are hardly any better known, than when the monuments 
that bear them were first discovered. Years were spent in the 
study of the alphabet, and treasures of erudition consumed in 
searching for analogies in all the tongues, whose written words 
bore the slightest resemblance to it. After various ingenious 
and contradictory theories, each of which enjoyed its hour of 
reputation, the great enigma was solved, and all the letters of the 
Etruscan alphabet were reduced to a uniform and intelligible 
system. This step, however, notwithstanding its importance, 
has left us nearly as much in the dark as before. We can 
follow those letters through their different combinations, 
supply many of their conventional omissions, and give them 
sounds like those of other tongues ; but these sounds are still 
unintelligible, and the words, which they form, fall strange 
and indistinct upon the ear. It is only to the East that we 
can reasonably look for the solution of this problem. 

We know nothing of the grammatical foundation of the 
Etruscan language ; but long and patient observation has 
noted several interesting circumstances in the orthography, 
and in the inflexion of words. Among these are the custom, 
which prevails in sepulchral monuments, of writing from right 
to left ; the superabundance of consonants ; the uniform omis- 
sion of the quiescent and short vowels. Several radical syl- 
lables, moreover, have been observed, of which the significa- 
tion would seem to be fixed ; several derivatives have been 
followed up to these, with a sufficient degree of evidence ; 
and certain fixed laws have been discovered in the inflexion 
and termination of various words. These inscriptions have 
also been of considerable use to the genealogist, and enabled 
him to trace back a long series of family names. 

The languages of ancient Italy may be divided into two 
classes ; if it be not yet more proper to consider the Etruscan 
and the Oscan, which are the heads, of this division, as the 
two principal languages, and all the others as dialects of these. 
The use of the Etruscan was not confined to the territory from 
which it derived its name ; but was extended by conquest and 
by colonization, through various other districts of the penin- 
sula. From the Sabine territory southward, the predominant 
language was the Oscan. To these should be added a vari- 
ety of dialects, formed from one or the other of the parent 
tongues, and preserving, in spite of their changes, more or 
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less evident traces of their origin. The primitive Ulyrian, a 
language totally different from the Sclavonic, and of which many 
themes have been preserved in the dialect of the Skypetars 
of Albania, might throw much light upon this curious subject. 

In proportion as the dominion of the Romans became en- 
larged and confirmed, their own language obtained the ascend- 
ant. Tt was long, however, before the original languages of the 
country fell into disuse ; and they seem to have held their 
place among the people, long after they had been abandoned 
by the higher classes. The Oscan was spoken at Hercula- 
neum and at Pompeii, up to the day of their destruction ; the 
Etruscan was in use under the earlier emperors ; and, at the 
same period, the popular Oscan comedies were performed 
upon the Roman stage. 

The fragments, which have been handed down to us of 
the primitive Latin, are strongly marked with Etruscan and 
with Oscan. In the fragments of Ennius, we find not only 
Oscan words, but even whole forms of speech. The prac- 
tice of shortening words by a rough abbreviation or contrac- 
tion, was common to both. Sabine words also are cited by 
the ancient grammarians. 

Will not these facts, when taken together with the history 
of the origin of Rome, lead to at least a plausible conjecture 
concerning that of the Roman language ? It is well known, 
that the first inhabitants of Rome were an aggregation of na- 
tive Italians, drawn together by various motives, and from 
different parts of the country. Each brought with him his 
native tongue, and the customs and usages of his original 
dwelling-place. The Etruscan and the Oscan, with their 
long train of dialects, were mingled together and spoken 
within the same walls, and by a people who, however differ- 
ent in their origin, were now united by the ties of a common 
interest. Hence there must have gradually arisen one com- 
mon dialect, partaking largely of each, but in some respects 
differing from all. The same phenomenon was repeated 
during the Middle Ages, when the modern languages of Eu- 
rope were formed from a similar conjunction of different 
elements. The earliest specimen of Latin differs so much 
from its subsequent form, as to be utterly unintelligible. 
Such as it was, it was adequate to the wants of the age. As 
these increased, the necessary enlargements and improvements 
were made ; and when, at last, it came to be employed in 
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poetry, in history, and as the vehicle of a more polished elo- 
quence, the fathers of Roman literature drew freely from the 
same abundant source, which supplied their literary models. 



Art. II. — The Life of Father Marquette. By Jared 
Sparks. (Library of American Biography. Vol. X.) 

We need say nothing here of the services which Mr. 
Sparks has rendered to American history. His Lives of 
Ledyard and Morris and Washington ; his editions of the 
writings of Washington and Franklin, and of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence ; and his collection of American Biogra- 
phies, which has now reached the tenth volume, are all known 
through this country and in Europe. He has done more 
than any other one man to preserve for posterity the undoubt- 
ed records of our early history ; and we trust a long life may 
be granted him, wherein to pursue his labors ; for, with the 
advance already gained in a knowledge of the details of past 
times, his labors are becoming every year more and more 
valuable. 

Among his various publications, the series of American 
Biographies ranks high in interest and utility ; through it, 
many have been made known to the world, who might other- 
wise have found no historian ; and we hope he may be able 
to continue it through many more volumes. Among those 
persons, who but for this work might have remained without 
their deserved celebrity, is Father Marquette, whose brief story 
is now before us. His Journal, giving an account of the 
discovery of the great Mississippi Valley, was published in 
France in 1681, and a poor translation of it was given in 
the Appendix to Hennepin's volumes, printed in London in 
1698 ; but all knowledge of his doings slept in these dusty 
works, and in a few pages of Charlevoix's " New France," 
until Mr. Sparks drew up an abstract of the originalJournal, for 
the second edition of Butler's " History of Kentucky." This 
abstract he has now somewhat altered and enlarged, and put 
into a wider circulation, through his " Biography." It is 
curious and interesting ; and as Marquette's discovery is but 
little known, and the labors of those that followed him but 
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3. — 1. Speech of Mr. Cushing, of Massachusetts , on the Sub- 
ject of the Oregon Territory, delivered in the House of 
Representatives, May \Tth and 22tl, 1838. Washing- 
ton : Gales & Seaton. 8vo. pp. 13. 
2. Report of Mr. Linn, of Missouri, on the Part of the Select 
Committee of the Senate, to which was referred a Bill to 
authorize the President of the United States to occupy the 
Oregon Territory, June 6th, 1838. Washington : Blair 
&. Rives. With Two Maps. 8vo. pp. 23. 

One of the extraordinary political phenomena of the age is 
presented by the unblushing pretensions of the English govern- 
ment to territory of these United States. While Great Britain 
is remonstrating, and that reasonably, against any hostile enter- 
prises of our citizens on the side of Canada, she is putting a 
sober diplomatic face on a claim (one of the boldest ever ven- 
tured by an ambitious power) to about a third part of one of 
the States of this Union, while at the Northwest she more 
than tolerates her citizens in helping themselves to a country 
of ours worth half as much, at least, as the whole of British 
North America put together, and resists a peaceable adjust- 
ment of the controversy she has raised, till by actual settlement 
she shall have given more plausibility to her claim. We have 
thought it our duty, from time to time, to furnish to our readers 
some materials for forming a judgment on the arrogance of 
these assumptions ; and having not long ago discussed at length 
the question of the Northeastern boundary, (Vol. xlih. p. 413, 
et seq.) we have presented, in the present number, some state- 
ments relating to the right of this country to the Oregon terri- 
tory, both on the ground of discovery, and of succession to the 
right of Spain. The subject was taken up at the last session 
of Congress, and brought before the Senate in the Report of 
Dr. Linn, with the formality and seriousness which its impor- 
tance demands ; while in the Speech of Mr. Cushing, in the other 
House, it was handled with that exact research and clear exposi- 
tion, which distinguish the arguments of that gentleman. In 
such hands it will not be permitted to be lost sight of, nor suffer 
any other injustice. 

ERRATA. 

Page 8, line 22, for Vitelliu, read Viteliu. 
" 13, " 22, " Liguri, " I.igurm. 
" 15, " 5, " Grecia, " Grrecia. 
" 15, " 38, " Picinum, " Picenum. 
" 16, " 23, " Petruzzi, " Pratutii. 
" 319, " 10, " Pentangar, " Peotinger. 



